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P R E F A C E. 


AVING undertaken the defence of the 
Unitarian doctrine, or rather of this 
one poſition, that unitarianiſm was the faith 
of the primitive church; but not being 
willing to trouble the Public unneceflarily - 
on the ſubject, I propoſed to make one 
annual reply to ſuch publications of my 
opponents as ſhould make their appearance 
in the courſe of each year. This I did for 
the years 1786 and 1787; but nothing of 
any conſequence having been produced in 
the year 1788, I had no occaſion to write 
at all. The caſe has been ſomething different 
this year. For though it will ſufficiently 
appear that the advocates for the doctrine 
of the trinity have publiſhed nothing that 
is in the leaſt degree formidable, enough 
has been done to give me an opportunity 
of ſhewing how little the cauſe of unita- 


rianiſm has to fear from any thing that the 
A 2  keeneſt 


iv rA e, 


keeneſt eyes of its adverſaries can diſcover 
to its prejudice. 


If any man was ever intereſted in the 
ſupport of any cauſe, it is the preſent Biſhop 
of St. David's in that of trinitarianiſm; and 
yet I think there 1s hardly an example i in 
the whole hiſtory of controverſy, of any 
man having made ſo poor a figure as he has 
done in this. Sparing nothing that the 
force of language could ſupply to bear down 
his adverſary (with what temper others will 
judge) I appeal to the impartial reader 
whether all his arguments have not only 
been totally without weight, but in general 
deſtitute even of plauſibility. 


Profeſſing to prove my incompetency in the 
ſubjeft, he has given moſt abundant proots 
of his own, and even of his deficiency in 
the learned languages. He has ſhrunk from 
the defence of moſt of the articles which he 
undertook to diſcuſs, and has totally failed 
in the few that he did ſelect, eſpecially with 
reſpect to his church of orthodox Jewiſh 
chriſtians at Jeruſalem after the time of 


Adrian, and the want of veracity in Origen, 
[#1 who 
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who appeared by his writings to know of 
no ſuch church. Even theſe miſtakes were 
borrowed from Moſheim; fo that, in all 
probability, he was, before the commence- 
ment of this controverſy, intirely unac- 
quainted with all thoſe original writers with 
which he ought to have been particularly 
converſant. yu | 


This, indeed, is moſt evident both with 
reſpect to himſelf and his late ally Mr. Bad- 
cock, from the manner in which they took 
up my quotation from Athanaſius. It is 
clear that the very idea of the apoſtles not 
chuſing openly to teach the doctrine of the 
trinity, becauſe it would give offence to 
their hearers, was abſolutely new to them; 
though I have ſhewn 1t to have been the 
opinion of all the chriſtian Fathers without 
exception, who mention the ſubject; ſo that 


my conſtruction of this paſſage of Atha- 


naſius is abundantly confirmed by all the 
writers who either preceded or followed 
him; to ſay nothing of ſuch men as 
Beauſobre and Dr. Lardner having under- 
ſtood it exactly as I did, and of my anta- 
goniſts being unable to produce the opinion 

A3 Py” om 
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of any writer whatever in favour of theirs. 
To call my conduct in this buſineſs, as they 
ſcrupled not to do, a fraud and an impoſition, 
diſcovers, I will not ſay, their own readineſs 
to take ſuch an unfair advantage themſelves 
(for J hope that no man is capable of ſuch 
complicated folly and wickedneſs, as in more 
caſes than one, they have aſcribed to me) 


but of ſuch groſs 1gnorance on the ſubject 


as is barely credible, with reſpect to men 
who voluntarily undertook: to criticiſe an- 
other. 


4 On this ſubject (with 3 to which I 

am willing to appeal to the moſt prejudiced - 
of my. readers, and which, when 1t 1s well 
conſidered, will appear to be, in fact, deci- 
| five in favour of the Unitarian doctrine 
having been taught by the apoſtles) the 
- Biſhop of St. David's, in both his laſt pub- 
lications, has been abſolutely filent; and 1 
am perſuaded he will continue to be ſo. 


Mr. Badcock charging me with a wilful 


3 perverfion of the paſſage in Juſtin Martyr, 


in which he is alſo countenanced by Biſhop 
| e. 18 another inſtance of a premature 
TE: triumph 


- 
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4 of the fame kind; diſcovering both 


their ignorance of the fabject of this contro- 
verſy, and of a very common idiom of the 


Greek language. This charge I will alſo 
venture to ſay the Biſhop of St. David's will 


not repeat. 


As to Dr. Knowles and Mr. Barnard, on 
whom I next animadvert in this publication, 
nothing but my promiſe to notice every 
thing that ſhould be advanced with reſpect 
to the argument from antiquity could have 
induced me to reply to them. But though 
they are evidently deficient in a knowledge 
of chriſtian antiquity, they appear to me to 
have given more attention to it than the 
Biſhop of St. David's, and they are his 
ſuperiors both in judgment, and in candour. 
They are capable, I am perſuaded; of ſeeing 
their own deficiency, and of acknowledg. 
Ing it. 


Mr. Hawkins I produce as an inſtance of 
the fatal faſcination of ſplendid eſtabliſh- 
ments on a mind truly ſenſible, and in other 
reſpects ingenuous. From the knowledge 
I have of him 1 will venture to ſay, that 
had it not been for this foreign influence 

A4 (which, 
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(which, however, he may not perceive, or 
ſuſpect) he would no more have profeſſed 
his belief of the thirty-nine articles of the 
church of England, after maturely abandon- 
ing the church of Rome, or have under- 
taken the defence of the doctrine of the 
trinity, than myſelf. But that a man of his 
good ſenſe, and good diſpoſition, and fo 
well qualified as he 1s to write on any 
ſubject with which he is acquainted, ſhould 
argue ſo weakly as he has done, both with 
. reſpect to the doctrine of the trinity, and the 
ſubject of ſubſcription, cannot, I am per- 
ſuaded, nnn for on nc other prin- 
£ __ 


inne Rag ſcrupled to conſider Mr. Haw- 
king General Defence of the Principles of the 
Reformation, in à Letter to Mr. Beri ngton 
(with a copy of which he favoured me) in 
conjunction with his E Expoſtulatory Aadreſs 
to myſelf; as a book printed, and circulated 
without any reſtriction, is ſufficiently pub- 
liſbed. Beſides, the. reaſons given in his 
Preface for not chuſing a more extenſive 
circulation, as they relate to the Catholics: 
only, do not at all affect any of the paſſages 


on which I have animadverted. It 1 is a work. 
which 


TY + | 
«of a hed ' 
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which muſt do the writer credit, in a variety 
of reſpects; and both Mr. Berington and 
myſelf wiſh that it was more generally 
known. It is for the intereſt of trutb, for 
which we all profeſs to be advocates, that 
every queſtion of conſequence ſhould be 
diſcuſſed in the "none ud moſt Po 


manner. 


have ended in vain for the re-appearance 

of three other of my antagoniſts, viz. Mr. 

Howes, Dr. Geddes, and the Dean of Canter-=. + - 
bury. But as they have been ſufficiently _ 
urged to produce every thing that they had 
to allege, and they have all had ſufficient 
time for the purpoſe, I muſt conclude that 
mclination is wanting. Whether this want 

of inclination, has ariſen from any con- 
ſciouſneſs of a want of ability to fulfil their 
engagements to the Public, muſt be left to 
the conjecture of our common readers. For | 
with neapel to ' thrs alſo they are ſilent. bo 


I have alſo wakes to no purpoſe * the 
appearance of ſome Arian learned in eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtory, to combat what I have ad- 
vanced concerning the non- exiſtence of their 
doctrine before the time of Arius; ſo that 


the field of controverſy is now divided be- 
| tween 
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_ tween \ the two oppoſite parties of Trini- 
farians and Unitarians, neither of whom 
will allow that there is any juſt medium 
between their opinions. 


I cannot help congratulating the friends 
of free inquiry on the attention that is given 


do the ſubject of this controverſy, and the 


happy effects of this attention, indifferent, 
or diſtaſteful, as it is to many. Though 
the ſuperior orders of the clergy do not, 
for reaſons that may eaſily be conceived, 

engage in the public diſcuſſion, it is frequently 
the ſubject of their charges to the clergy, of 
which that of the Biſhop of Peterborough, 
noticed, page 168, is one inſtance. But 
another proof of a ſingularly curious nature 
appears m a Bill that was to have been 
brought into the houſe of commons in 
favour of the Catholics the laſt ſeſſion of 
parliament. For among the Proviſas in this 
bill, the ſeventh in number is the follow- 
ing, which I give verbatim from a printed 
copy put into 76 * | | 


% PRovis0, THAT THE ACT. SHALL NOT 
© BXTEND Tro PERSONS: WRITING. AGAINST 
ImpTrannrys* + 4 


This 
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This bill was not actually brought into 
parliament, but it had been ſettled with the 
miniſter, and the ſeveral articles of it had 
undergone much diſcuſſion. That this pro- 
viſo was not inſerted by the Catholics is 
very evident; nor could jit have any mean- 
ing with reſpect to them; ſince they can 
no more be ſuſpected of a diſpoſition to 
write againſt the doctrine of the trinity, 
than againſt that of tranſulſtantiation, both 
of them being equally fundamental articles 
of their creed. The real aſpect of this 
clauſe, therefore, muſt be towards ſome 
perſons who are known to diſbelieve that 
doctrine, and who may be ſuſpected of an 
intention to write againſt it; and the inti- 
mation it conveys is, that no favour is to 
be ſhewn by government to ſuch perſons. 
But what is ſufficient to my purpoſe is, that 
it ſhews, in the ſtrongeſt light, the extreme 
apprehenſions of ſome perſons. in power (no 


doubt either biſhops, or ſtateſmen influenced 


by biſhops) on the ſubject of this contro- 
N 


As to the intimation, given in ſo awkward 
and round about a manner, that no favour will 


be ſhewn by the preſent government to thoſe 


who, 
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who, like myſelf, write againſt the doctrine 
of the trinity, it is ſufficient to inform them, 
of what they might have diſcovered them- 
ſelves, that our filence 1s not to be procured 
by ſuch means, If we be filenced at all, it 
muſt be by argument, not by ſuch implied 
threats. Let miniſters of ſtate direct the 
_ biſhops to defend their cauſe by writing, 
and let not biſhops ſo evidently betray their 
want of confidence in argument, as to en- 


gage the miniſtry to oppoſe us by /aws. 


Though both the methods will be inef- 
fectual, there will be greater propriety in the 
former than in the latter. | 


This controverſy having continues ſeveral 
years, and ſo much attention having been 
given to it, that there can be no doubt 
but that thoſe who are moſt intereſted in 
the defence of the doctrine of the trinity 
muſt have produced all that they could 
allege in its favour, both the parties may 
now be ſuppoſed to be come to an iſſue; fo 
that we may leave the deciſion to our proper 
judges, the learned Public. As to myſelf, 
I' do not wiſh to tire my readers with a 
"repetition of the ſame anſwers: to the ſame 


1 and J am as little ambitious of 
blaving 
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having the laſt word, for the ſake of its being 
ſo, as the Biſhop of St. David's; and it 
muſt be ſomething more ſþecrous, at leaſt, 
than any thing that I have yet ſeen from 
him, or any other of my antagoniſts, that 
will convince me of the propriety of writing 
any more of theſe Defences. At a proper 
time I ſhall probably, in imitation of my 
antagoniſt, reprint all my Tra#s in this con- 
troverſy, and then I ſhall have an oppor- 
tunity of noticing any thing that I may 
think deſerving of it. My backwardneſs to 
write, when I have been properly called 
upon, has not yet been complained of. 


I had propoſed to conclude this contro- 
verſy with a ſerious Addreſs to the Bench of 
Biſhops, and to the Legiſlature of this Country. 
But I do not know that it will be neceſſary; 
as nothing I could ſay, would be materially 
different from what I have already, and 
repeatedly, advanced on ſeveral other occa- 
ſions. In this, however, I ſhall be deter- 
mined by the circumſtances in which I may 
hereafter find myſelf. I particularly recom- 
mend an attention to what I have briefly 


2 in the concluſion of my Hiſtory of the 
| Corruption 
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Corruptions of Chriftianity, my Hiftory of Early 
Opinions concerning _ and my: Letter to 
Mr. Pitt. 


— — Ex9poy d juot eri 


© Adis agignay einuevas fe DDD. 
HoMERT Obyss, 


Birmingham, 
January 1, 1790. 
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LETTER I. 


＋ his Lerdſbip s 1 Oh ' to depreciate bis 
_ 


MY LORD, 


AE waiting, I. believe, nearly twice eighteen 
months, the interval between your two pre- 
ceding publications in this controverſy, I am happy 
to ſee you make your appearance in it once more. 
Your Lordſhip's greateſt admirers have not wiſhed 
for this event ſo ardently as myſelf, and my unitarian 
friends; becauſe we conſider your publications in 
this controverſy as contributing in an eminent man- 
ner to the propagation of that great truth for which 
we think it glorious to contend, and which you 
oppoſe. The fact unqueſtionably is, that ſince the 
commencement of this controverſy, the progreſs of 


unitarianiſm has been rapid, compared to what it 
5 3 ever 
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ever was before; and more within the church of 
England than among the Diſſenters, though among 
them the number of converts has been conſiderable, 


Truth will never fail to recommend, and eſta. 
bliſh itſelf, notwithſtanding, and even by means of, 
all oppoſition ; but your Lordſbip's mode of oppoſ- 
ing it is fo ſingularly efficacious in promoting it, 
that of all my antagoniſts I have always had the 
greateſt ſatisfaction in replying to you. Beſides, 
flow as your motions are (owing to the natural 
indolence of which you complain) your Lordſhip 
ſeems to be the moſt alert of all the members of 
your church who are engaged on the ſame ſide of 
the queſtion, with you. Mr. Howes, whoſe expe- 
dition was the greateſt at one time, has, I fear, 
wholly declined the conteſt, and Dr. Horne's great 
work, ſo long promiſed, and fo eagerly expected, 
I now almoſt deſpair of ever ſeeing. As to Dr. 
White, he ſeemed to promiſe, or rather threaten, 
much, but, alas! he has performed nothing at all, 
He may want e admurer, 
Mr. Badcock. [74 6 


„on de whale, by I been peril dp cht 
own antagoniſt, by expoſing of whoſe arguments, 
and manner of conducting the controverſy, I might 
avail myſelf the moſt, I ſhould certainly have made 
choice of your Lordſhip, After ſeeing your firlt 
ſet of Letters to me, I ſaid to feveral of my friends, 
that if 1 could have dictated the whole of your 


| performance myſelf, it ſhould have been juſt what 
I found 
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J found it to be; your arguments were ſo extremely 
futile, and your manner of urging them giving me. 
even more advantage than I wanted, or wiſhed for. 


The principle of your Lordſhip's attack upon 
me, and the object of it, avowed in your firſt pub- 
lication, and repeated in the preface of this, is 
indeed moſt abſurd. It ſeemed,” you ſay, p. 4, 
« that the moſt effectual preſeryative ' againſt the 
intended miſchief would be to deſtroy the writer's 
« credit, and the authority of his name ; which the 
« fame of certain lucky diſcoveries in the proſecution 
« of phyſical experiments had ſet high in popular 
« eſteem, by proof of his incompetency in every 
e branch of literature connected with his preſent 
e ſubje&t, For this declared purpoſe a review of 
«© the imperfections of his work in the firſt part, 
« relating to our Lord's divinity, was made the 
« ſubje& of a charge delivered e 
Archdeaconry of St. Albans.” | 


This curious plan of your Lordſhip's to e 
my reputation will probably bring to the minds of 
many of our readers the ſtory of Crœſus. When 
he formed the deſign of making war upon Cyrus, 
he ſent to conſult the oracle of Apollo at Delphi; 
and the anſwer he received was, that, if he engaged 
in that war, he would overturn a great empire. He 
did fo, and an empire was overturned ; but that 
empire was his own. This, my Lord, would apply 
to your Lordfhip, if that could be ſaid to be over- 
turned, which was never eſtabliſhed, 1 

. Had 
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Had your Lordſhip reflected ever ſo little on the 
hiſtory of literature, you. muſt have perceived that 
no ſuch plan as this ever has ſucceeded, nor is it 
poſſible, in the nature of things, that it ever ſhould, 
No work of man, eſpecially. one of an: hiſtorical 
kind, and of any conſiderable extent, ever was free 
from imperſfections; and therefore, upon your prin- 
ciple, the credit of no hiſtorical work whatever 
could ſtand ; and yet there are many works of this 
kind in the higheſt reputation, with far more ac- 

Eknowledged imperfections than you have pretended 
to diſcover in mine; not to ſay that you have been 
completely foiled in all your attempts to diſcover 
any error, of the leaſt conſequence to my main 
argument. Would it deſtroy the credit of the late 
Dr. Johnſon with reſpect to his knowledge of the 
Engliſh language, to point out faults in his #yle, of 
which many might be found? Was Newton no 
philoſopher, becauſe he made a miſtake in one of his 
experiments; or no mathematician, becauſe he is 
faid to have committed an error in one of the de- 
monſtrations of his 8 i hcl? | 


No writer perhaps, except yourſelf, ever made 
greater miſtakes in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory than Mr. 
Whiſton; yet no perſon who is acquainted with 
them will ſay that his writings of this claſs are of 
no uſe. The real value of every work comes in 
time to be juſtly appreciated. Allowance is made 
for errors and imperſections, and due credit is given 
do every man, and to every production, for what is 
juſt, and will bear examination. This is all that I 
5 8 a dceſite, 
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deſire, and I am confident that I ſhall not be diſ- 
appointed. As to all premature attempts to decry 
any particular work, or any particular man, ſuch 
as your Lordſhip's, and thoſe of your allies, as you 
call them, with. reſpe& to me, they always operate 
in fayour of what is thus attempted to be cried down. 

Becauſe no perſon will take the trouble to give an 
alarm, where he nn no * ö 


After the contemptuous manner. in which your 
Lordſhip affects upon all occaſions to treat me, 
both with reſpect to knowledge and integrity, you 
may eaſily perceive that it has no effect in inſpiring. 
others with the ſame ſentiments. It is not even 
believed that you really entertain them yourſelf, 
You make me deſtitute of the very rudiments of the 
Latin and Greek languages, and altogether unac- 
quainted with the writers of chriſtian antiquity. 
You pretend that I purpoſely miſquoted the com- 
mon Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible, in order to 
impoſe upon my readers. You now lay, p. 488, 
in a peculiar ſolemn manner, that you would not 
take my evidence upon oath, and perpetually repre- 
ſent me as acting from the worſt principles that can 
actuate a writer, or a man. But all perſons for 
whoſe good opinion I have the leaſt regard, really 
conſider all this, if it be not affe#ation, as a kind of 
inſanity, and we cannot help thinking that your mind 
is affected in the ſame manner as that of the knight of 
La Mancha, who miſtook a wind-mill for a giant, 
and a flock of ſheep for. an army. Your Lordſhip's 


peculiarly haughty-and indignant phraſeology only 
Sy. ſerves 
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eee ee by the ſingular curioſity 
of it. 


The manner in which nw Licddls affects to 
ſpeak of my Hiſtory of early Opinions concerning Cris 
cannot mortify any writer. I ſhall quote it for the 
entertainment of my readers. The author is well 
« aware that Dr. Prieſtley will charge him with one 
ce capital omiſſion ; that he hath taken no notice of 
ec any thing that may be contained, relating to the 
cc various points of this controverſy, in Dr. ag 
« Hiſtory of early Opinions concerning Chriſt ; that 
ce large work in four volumes, the refult of a whole 
ce two years ſtudy of the writers of antiquity, which, 
« as it hath been publiſhed ſince Dr. Prieſtley's laſt 
Letters, may be ſuppoſed to contain better argu- 
© ments, or at leaſt his old arguments. in a better 
ee form. The only apology to be made is a ſimple 
“ declaration of the truth. Not conceiving himſelf 
c obliged to engage in the inſipid taſk of reading fo 
long a book, without better hope of information 
_ & from it than his paſt experience of the writer's 
« knowledge in the ſubject gives; Dr. Prieſtley's 
« adverſary is as ignorant of the contents of that 
< work as he could have been had it never been 
ce publiſhed. It is reported, indeed, that the work, 
© whatever may be its merits, has a very ſlow ſale. 
tc Of conſequence it has found but few readers. The 
< antagoniſt of Dr. Prieſtley, were he better ac- 
* quainted with its contents, would ſtill diſdain to 
« do the office of midwife. for this laborious birth. 
R 


s oppoſition 
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te oppoſition to neglected arguments, be the inſtru- 
« ment of drawing four volumes, fraught, as the. 
« yery title imports, with pernicious heretical theo- 
« logy, from the obſcurity in which they may 
« innocently. rot in the printer's warehouſe.” Pre- 
face, p. 12, 13. | 


Now, my Lord, I am confident that-my expec- 
tation of your producing any thing new and valuable 
on the ſubject of my hiſtory, is in reality leſs than 
yours concerning me; and yet had you, in the 
courſe of this controverſy, produced a work of the 
ſame extent, on the ſame ſubject; more engaged as 
I am in buſineſs of various kinds than I can ſuppoſe 
ſo indolent a man as your Lordſhip to be, I ſhould 
have had the curioſity at leaſt to look into it. I 
therefore cannot help ſuſpecting, with many others, 
that there is another reaſon for. your not reading 
my work (if what you ſay of it be literally true) 
and a reaſon that is not at all to its diſadvantage. 
Slow as the ſale of ſo large a Work, on ſuch a 
ſubject, muſt be expected to be, it produces its 
effect, and will do ſo ſtill more, the more it is 
conſidered; and of this, I doubt not, you yourſelf 
have ame ſecret ſuſpicion; and that if your Lord- 
ſhip thought that your, conſidering and anſwering 
it would have done more than your ſilence, indolent 
as you are, you would have been rouſed to a little 
more exertion. But where there is no hope of ſuc- 
ceſs there can be no motive to action. At preſen 
your Lordſhip's conduct may be compared to that 
of a general who ſhould ſay to his — „Sir, 

B 4 I ſhall 
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— of your flaall arms; but as 
to your canon, I ſhall not trouble myſelf about 
ce them.” But you, my Lord, have ſo ill returned 
the fire of the ſmall arms, that I do not wonder at 
eb eee er 
large ſize. 


eee not depreciate your antagoniſt too 
much, which, however, leſſens the importance of 
your victory over him, you now ſpeak of my philo- 
ſophical diſcoveries (which on a former occaſion 
you thought proper to mention with ſome reſpect) 
as merely lucty ones. On this ſubject I ſhall not 
make any defence; for fortunate, no doubt, I have 
been, as I have always readily confeſſed. But every 
philoſopher knows, that a ſeries of ſucceſs of twenty 
years continuance could not be wholly fortune; 
CE ION NAGY e er 
purſuit. THIS” THT”. g 

n 


n your Lene; 
contemptuous treatment of me (which, however, I 


flatter myſelf is only affected) 1 might inquire 
concerning your diſcoveries, the effect of Juck, or 


_- otherwiſe, and I' do not know where to look for 


information ann n 


| 1 e 
undertaken, as you ſay, . Societatis Regie Londinenfis 

© adboriatione, et ſummo Optimatum atque literatorum 
« torius Anglia favore;” from which the world was 
led to expect a work that would do credit not only 
wc | to 
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to yourſelf, but to the nation which had produced 
de original, 1 know as little as you du of ] 
Hiftory of early Opinions concerning Chriſt, and there- 
fore I can ſay nothing of my own knowledge; but 
mathematicians of my acquaintance do not ſay that 
it does much credit to either, and that your Notes 
illuſtrate no real difficulty. 


— bends 
ſubject of this controverſy has been ſufficiently ex- 
plored; and what you have publiſhed in the form 
of Sermons e, though at the requeſt of grave biſhops, 
on other ſubjects of theology, are truly curioſities 
of the kind, and have contributed to the amuſement 
of ſuch of my friends as have had time to ſpare 
for the peruſal of them. But as, I hope, the Publie 
will not be influenced by your mere opinion” con- 
cerning me, or my uritingi, ſo neither do I deſire 
that they ſhould be influenced by mine concerning 
you, or yours. Our arguments are before them, 
uin enen a t. — 
nn e 


e ee 4 
I am, Nc. 
re 
One of theſe, viz. an Ordination Sermon, has been well animad 
verted upon by Mr. Wakefield, and another by the anonymous author 
of A Laiter to bis Lordſhip, ce OY on the Prinicyle 
pies 
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LETTER "TE 


* the ener of Want of Candaur in Dr. Puuh, 


Mr LORD). "tragitivers. £7 1 


Prorrsshee as you eee 65 to. ge 
„ at your adverſary without remorſe” (and, as 
i 1 may add, without judgment or diſcretion) and 

perhaps perceiving, by the impreſſion which your 
_ writings have made upon others, that you had in- 
dulged your pride and reſentment rather more than 
became a chriſtian; or more than anſwered your 
pPurpoſe, you ſeemed willing, at leaſt, to bring me 
in as a ſharer in your guilt, and charged me, p. 294, 
with “ dividing the clergy into two claſſes, the 
< ignorant, and the inſinctre. In anſwer to this 
charge, I ſaid that I could not pretend to recollect 
all that I had written, but that I was | confident | 
never meant to ſay what you aſcribed to me; that! 

had frequently, declared the very contrary, in the 
very frankeſt manner; and that if I had advanced 
an thing which by a fair conſtruction ſhould amount 
to the charge, I retracted it, and aſked pardon. In 
a generous mind this kind of reply would have ex- 
cited ſome generous ſentiment; but it is to miſtake 


the ſoil to expect any ſuch n from _ 
SOOT 


Afeer 
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Aſter being frequently called upon to cite the pal- 
ſage on which your charge was founded, you now 

produce one in which I ſpeak of /rinitarians in ge- 
Ä (but without any particular view to the clergy, 
many of whom are not trinitarians) as perſons who, 
« if they were ingenuous, would rank with Socinians, 
« believing that there is no proper divinity in Chriſt 
« beſides that of the Father, or elſe with Tritheiſts, 
e holding three equal and diſtinft Gods,” You 
alſo quote two other paſſages, in one of which I 
ſpeak of ſome perſons as writing ſo weakly in de- 
fence of the doctrine of the Trinity, that it is barely 
poſſible that they ſhould be in earneſt ; and another 
in which I ſuppoſe that ſome defenders of the eſta- 
bliſhed religion are inſincere. But who. will ſay 
that the whole of any claſs of men, defenders of an 
eſtabliſhment or not, are ſincere ? Muſt complai- 
ſance require us to ſay that there are no bad men'in 
the world, or that any particular claſs of men is free 
from them, when truth requires the contrary, and 
candour allows that there are my who en 


If what I have ſaid with reſpeRt to W had 
been interpreted by the general ſtrain of my writings, 
the controverſial ones not excepted, it would have 
been aſcribed to what I have more than once faid of 
that ſecret influence of motives, of which the agent 
himſelf is not diſtinctly apprized, and what only. a 
rigorous examination of himſelf, and a compariſon - 
of his conduct with that of other men, can enable 
him to diſcover. In this ſenſe many worthy perſons 

| are 
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are far from being thoſe ingenuous and impartial 
inquirers after truth that they take themſelves to be, 


not perceiving the real ſource, or tendency, of their 
ROT. 


As this is a ſubject to which I wiſh that more 
attention were given, I ſhall take the liberty to make 
a pretty large quotation from what I advanced con- 
cerning it in the very firſt of my controverſial tracts, 
| viz. Conſiderations on Differences of Opinion among 
Chriſtians, addreſſed to Mr. Venn, and I do it the 
rather, as that pamphlet has now been long out of 
print, and having fully anſwered its purpoſe, will 
RO ever ale üg * ſmall part of it was 


7: «Very few of the actions of men,” Fon 41, © have, 
l believe, one ſimple cauſe. We are generally in- 
fluenced by a variety of motives in whatever we 
do. It therefore behoves us the more carefully to 


1 diſtinguiſn the influences to which we are ſubject, 


and under which we really act.“ 
| * 8 
When perſons expreſsly avow the motives of 
their conduct, not to acquieſce in their declarations 
has the appearance of queſtioning their veracity ; 
becauſe it is taken for granted, that every man muſt 
know the principles of his own conduct. But the 
human mind is fo complex a thing, that there is 
great room. for ſelf-deception, eſpecially in caſes 
where che W | 
| when 
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when they occaſion ſimilar emotions, as well as 
produce ſimilar effects. In this caſe a by-ſtander 
may be a better judge than a man's ſelf. A zeal 
for our opinions, and a zeal. for our party, on the 
advancement of which our own perſonal reputation 
and influence depend, are neceſſarily connected, and 
reciprocally promote one another. For the ſame 
reaſon, a diſlike of opinions has an affinity with the 
diſlike of thoſe who hold them, as men who are em- 
barked in an intereſt oppoſite to ours, and whoſe 
credit and authority obſtruct our own; and all the 
emotions of mind that are excited by the ſame ob- 
ject, how different ſoever they be originally, by fre- 
quent aſſociation mix together, ſo that the parts of 
that complex feeling which reſults from their union 
are no longer diſtinguiſhable. When two perſons 
who have had frequent intercourſe, have been a long 
time at variance, and the ſubjects of their contention 
have been numerous, can either of them. analize the 
ſudden emotion they will feel in an I 
=— 

« We often begin to act from one motive, but, 
as we proceed, we come inſenſibly within the in- 
fluence of others ; ſo. that in ſome caſes. the habit 
ſhall continue, though the original motive ſhould 
ceaſe to have any influence at all; and yet it may 
be impoſſible to ſay in what part of this progreſs 
the influence of one motive ceaſed, and that of 
another began; the change of principle and charac- 
ter having been inſenſible, and Keen n 
ceptible. 

ce The 
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« The application of this doctrine may be made 
both by thoſe who are provoked at others for hold. 
ing opinions which they think damnable, and by 
' thoſe who laugh at them for opinions which they 
think ridiculous. In many caſes, I am fatisfied, 
that the pure love truth is on both ſides abſorbed 
in paſſions of a very different nature. I would over. 
look every thing in a man who meant nothing but 
to inform me of any thing that he thought me 

ignorant of; but they who have that pretence in 
their mouths only, when it is far from their hearts, 
though they may deceive themſelves as well as 
others, are by no means intitled to ſo favourable a 

reception. 


ee Tt behoves us, however, carefully to diſtinguiſh 
between this latent infincerity, under the influence of 
which men deceive themſelves, and that dire# pre- 
_ warication with which thoſe who are engaged in 
debate are too ready to charge one another, as if 
their adverſaries knowingly oppoſed, or concealed, 
the truth. This laſt is a crime of ſo henious a 
nature, that I ſhould be very unwilling to impute 
it to any perſon whatever. For a man voluntarily 
to undertake the defence of what he thinks to be 
error, and knowingly to pervert the ſcriptures in 
order to make them favour his purpoſe, argues the 
heart to be ſo totally void of all principle of rectitude; 
it is fuch an inſult upon the God of truth, and ſuch a 
contempt of his Judgments, chat I think human 
nature could never be ſo. as to be capable 
wy "YN and that no ſituation in human life could ſup- 


ply 


Yana” * 
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ply a ſufficient temptation for fuck conduct. There 
are ſuch well known inſtances of the force of pre- 
judice, that I had rather aſcribe any opinion, how 
abſurd ſoever, in any man, how intelligent ſoever in 
other reſpects, to wrong judgment, than to a bad 
heart. I can hardly imagine any cafe in which the 
chance would not be in favour of the former. 


« Tf theſe remarks be juſt, with what caution 
ſhould we cenfure any perſon with reſpect to a point 
of mere ſpeculation, How ſhould be affected at 
the day of judgment to be convinced of the integrity, 
and perhaps the right judgment alſo, of an adverſary 
whom I ſhould have treated in an illiberal and in- 
fulting manner.” P. 4, &c. | 


Whether you, my Lord, will allow the truth of 
theſe obſervations I cannot tell. You certainly have 
not acted upon them, either with reſpect to the excel- 
lent Origen, or myſelf, But I have not copied the 
above for the uſe of your Lordſhip; conſidering you 
to be a perſon to whom ſome of them are ſo far appli- 
cable, that I do not expect the leaſt benefit from 
the faireſt and juſteſt repreſentation of any thing 
connected with this controverſy ; and yet without 
thinking ſo ill of you, as you profeſs to do of me. 


That your Lordſhip is in this ſtate of mind, 
deſtitute of what I call perfe# ingenubuſugſs, is evident 
from the turn that you have given to a paſſage in my 
Sermon to which I had referred you, in anſwer to 
your charge of groſs illiberality. I there ſpeak in 
| the 
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| the higheſt terms that I could of the good under 

Sanding, and the ſincerity, both of many Catholics, 
and members of the church of England, even 
* thoſe who are ſenſible of the corruptions and 
« errors of the ſyſtem in which they are entangled, 

« and yet have not been able to break their chains,” 
Of this you ſay, p. 295, © It is a long paſſage, 
e in which he profeſſes to hold the church of Eng- 
ce land in no leſs eſtimation than the church of Rome,” 
which I might have done without thinking well of 
either of them. This I cannot call a fair and in- 
genuous conduct, becauſe it gives your readers (many 
of whom, I believe, .never read any thing of mine) 
a falſe idea of what I write. Beſides, I ſaid nothing 
directly about the two churches of England, or of 
Rome, but of the members of them; being openly 
hoſtile to the ems, but friendly to their adberents. 


* 


I am, &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER III 


Of the charge of borrowing from Zuicker. 
MY LORD, * 
THOUGH my rule in controverly is by no 

means your Lordſhips's above-mentioned, viz. 
« to ſtrike without remorſe at whatever in your 
« adyerſary you find to be vulnerable, in order to 
« deſtroy his character and credit;” I muſt, now 
that I am upon the ſubje& of /atent diſingenuouſne/s, 
produce an inſtance which has much the appearance 
of it in your Lordſhip's conduct to me. 


You charged me, p. 9, with having © produced: 
ce few, if any, arguments, but what are found in the 
* writings either of Zuicker, or Epiſcopius. From 
this it might naturally be concluded, that you had 
compared my arguments with thoſe of thoſe two 
writers, and had found them to be the ſame; which 
implies that you had een, and peruſed, their works. 
[ entertained no doubt of it myſelf; and taking it 
for granted that your Lordſhip had the work of 
Luicker, or had acceſs to it (and it being a book 
that I had never ſeen, and could not by any means 
procure) I defired a common friend to apply to 
you for it. Your anſwers, which were different at 
different times, convinced him that you had never 


ſeen the book at all. It has ſince been ſent to 
: C me 
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me by a learned foreign correſpondent, and I find 
Zuicker's views of the ſtate of opinions in early 
times to be ſo different from mine, that I am con- 
fident, if you had ever ſeen his work, you had never 
read it. For if you had, you could never have 
aſſerted that I had borrowed from him at all, 


Zuicker ſays, p. 16, that Juſtin Martyr, beſides 
availing himſelf of his Platonic principles, derived 
his notion of a trinity from the ſpurious verſes of 
Orpheus, which he ſuppoſes to have been written 
by ſome diſciple of Simon Magus. He alſo makes 
Simon Magus the parent of the Praxeans, Patri- 
paſſians, and Sabellians, p. 17. Now theſe opinions 
are fundamentally different from mine. I ſuppoſe 
Juſtin Martyr to have borrowed from nothing 
beſides his Platoniſm; and he was ſo far from being 
friendly to Gnoſticiſm, which was the offspring of 
the ſchool of Simon Magus, that he wrote a treatiſe 
againſt it. And I conſider the Praxeans, Patri- 
paſſians, and Sabellians, as no Naher than * 
ſophical * | | 
Except theſe opinions, there i 3 is 1 of ok 
conſequence in the work of Zuicker beſides a proof, 
very much detailed for ſo ſmall a treatiſe as his is, 
of the chriſtian Fathers before the council of Nice 
not having believed the, equality of the Son to the 
Father; and this, if I had read nothing of antiquity 
myſelf, I might have borrrowed from Dr. Clarke, 
and twenty other writers, as well as Zuicker. 


I ſubmit 
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I ſubmit it to the reader, therefore, whether your 
Lordſhip appears to have been perfectly ingenuous, 
in ſaying that I had borrowed from Zuicker, or 
whether you did not advance this charge at random, 
without any more knowledge of Zuicker's work 
than you got from Biſhop Bull. 


While I am on the ſubje& of Zuicker, I ſhall 
obſerve that he had no doubt, p. 114, but that, in 
the paſſage of Jerom, the true ſenſe of which has 
been debated between us, the writer meant to aſſert 
the identity of the Ebionites and Nazarenes, with 


reſpect to every thing of importance. 


Zuicker alſo makes a good obſervation, p. 110, 
on the manner in which Auſtin introduces his ac- 
count of the Ebionites, immediately after that of 
the Nazarenes, which is, Ebionæi Chriſtum etiam 
tantummodo hominem ducunt; © The Ebionites alſo 
te ſuppoſe Chriſt to be a mere man.“ As if it implied 
that the Nazarenes thought the ſame, though he had 
not expreſsly aſſerted as much in his account of them, 
the word etiam intimating as much. I am inclined 
to think that Auſtin had written this in the account 
of the Nazarenes, but that the clauſe is now loſt. 
I cannot elſe accouht for the inſertion of etiam, alſo 
in the next ſentence, 


I am, &c, , 


C 2 LETTER 
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ET” PT TER" IV. 
Of the damnatory Clauſe in the Aubanaſian Creed. 


MY LORD, 


80 ready is your Lordſhip to n me with the 

groſſeſt ignorance, that you moſt egregiouſſy 
expoſe your own, or, which is worſe, your diſpoſition 
to cavil, when you ſay, p. 287, © Dr. Prieſtley, I 
ce believe, is the only writer who ever confounded 
ce two things ſo totally diſtinct as an anathema and 
ce an article of faith, which he conceives the damnatery 
ee clauſe in the Athanaſian creed to be.“ 


The idle punctilio on which this remark of your 
Lordſhip's turns, relates to the acts of thoſe councils 
in which it was the cuſtom to make à creed, and 
then to annex anathemas to it. But this creed of 
Athanaſius is no a& of any council. You neither 
know who compoſed it, when it made its firſt ap- 
pearance, or how it came into the public offices of 
the church. From the ſtructure of it it is evidently 
a mere creed, containing nothing beſides propoſitions, 
which were apprehended by the compoſer to be 
entitled to the firmeſt faith; and that this damnatory 
clauſe in queſtion is one of thoſe propoſitions, is 
evident both from the form and the place of it. 


1-1 
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It is not only introduced both at rhe beginning, 
and at the end of the creed, but, as if that was not 
ſufficient, it has a place in the middle likewiſe; thus, 
« Whoſoever will be ſaved, before all things it is 
« neceſſary that he hold the catholic faith; which faith 
« except every one do keep whole and undefiled, 
without doubt he ſhall periſh everlaſtingly.” 
Thus this celebrated creed begins. About the middle 
we find the following clauſes. © He therefore that will 
« be ſaved muſt thus think of the trinity. Further- 
« more it is neceſſary to everlaſting ſalvation that 
« he alſo believe rightly the incarnation of our Lord 
« Teſus Chriſt.” Laſtly, it cloſes with this ſentence, 
« This is the catholic faith, which except a man 
« believe faithfully he cannot be faved.” | 


Do not theſe anathemas, or damnatory clauſes, 
contain real propoſitions ; and does not the perſon 
who pronounces them affirm the truth of thoſe 
propoſitions? Can any perſon ſeriouſly ſay, that 
they who do not believe all the articles of this 
creed ſhall without doubt periſh everlaſtingly,” 
without believing that they will periſh everlaſtingly 
for their diſbelief? Could any-plainer terms have 
been contrived for the purpoſe? How, then, are 
theſe celebrated damnatory clauſes, as your Lordſhip 
lays, no part of the creed, when every perſon who 
profeſſes to believe the whole of courſe receives theſe 


parts, 


Had the word anathema only been uſed, it is 


poſſible that the force of it might not have been 
C 3 attended 
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attended to by the compoſer; it being too common 
to make uſe of words, eſpecially in learned and 

| foreign languages, without attending to their ſtrict 
meaning; and your Lordſhip ſays it is ſo uſed in 
your Eccleſiaſtical Canons, when, it is applied to 
thoſe who ſpeak diſreſpectfully of the book of com- 
mon prayer (though I would not anſwer, as your 
Lordſhip does, for the compilers of thoſe canons 

| ot intending eternal damnation by it) but where 
the words periſh everlaſting are exprefely and re- 
peatedly uſed, there can be no doubt with reſpect to 
the nature of the anathema. The damnatory clauſe 
ſo expreſſed is moſt unqueſtionably an article if 
faith, and certainly of a moſt ſerious and alarming 
kind. Indeed, my Lord, it is trifling with your 
readers, and an inſult on common ſenſe, to talk of 
any real difference between this damnatory clauſe, 
and the other parts of the Athanaſian creed, 


Whatever profeſſion, therefore, your Lordſhip may 
inconſiſtently make of your charity, and, notwith- 
ſtanding your idle parade about meeting me in 

| heaven, when I believe you would be ſorry to meet 
me any where, and are not. very fond of meeting 
me in this controverſy ; unleſs my everlaſting dam- 
nation be an article in your creed, you have ſub- 
{cribed the moſt ſolemn form of words that can be 

_ deviſed by man without meaning any thing at all 
by them; and why then may you not have ſubſcribed 
every thing elſe with as little truth? Many, no 
doubt, do ſubſcribe in this light and careleſs manner, 
which ſhews the dreadful effect of the habit of 
Subſcribing. 
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ſubſcribing. It leads to the utter perverſion of the 


plaineſt meaning of words, and opens a door to 
every kind of infincerity. By your Lordſhip's own 
confeflion you yourſelf no more believe what you 
have ſubſcribed with'reſpeEt to this creed, than you 
do the Koran, | 


Indeed, your Lordſhip's account of the trinity 
is a very different thing from the doctrine of this 
creed. For you. ſuppoſe a manifeſt /uperiority in 
the Father, and yet in repeating this creed you can 
ſay of the three perſons, that © none of them is 
« afore or after the other, none is greater or leſſer 
« than another.” Were you, my Eord, perfectly 
ingenuous, and were your mind perfectly unbiaſſed, 
you could not but ſee, and would certainly ſhudder 
at, the abſurdities and contradictions in your decla- 
rations, and feel the ſame horror at ſubſcribing, 
that I do. | Y. rd WL, he [4 


If your Lordſhip defends theſe damnatory clauſes 
on the principle of meaning nothing at all by them, 
you vindicate the common curſing and ſwearing 
that we every day hear in our ſtreets; where profane 
perſons are continually ſending their own fouls, 
and the ſouls of other people, to hell, with as little 
meaning as your Lordſhip pretends to. If the 
phraſe periſb everlaſtingly does not mean periſh ever- 
laſtingly, your Lordſhip -ſhould have informed us 
what it does mean. It is certainly no b/effing, but 
a curſe, of ſome kind or other. 


A. C4 I do 
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I do not wonder that men of enlightened and 
ingenuous minds, ſuch as, ner Lille. 
creed. But, others, I fear (now, my Lord, a 
my uncharitableneſs) would not be ſorry if the 
language of it was ſtill more harſh, that by the 
obligation to ſubſcribe it there might be fewer com- 
petitors for thoſe emoluments which may be obtained 
by ſubſcription. For all your ſubſcriptions do not 
exclude unbelievers in all religion, natural and re- 
vealed; perſons who, on ſuch terms as you offer, 
will ſubſcribe any thing that is tendered to them. 


| 4 If you would have fewer of ge, either in the church, 


or out of it, you muſt throw out every thing from 
your creeds and ſubſcriptions which any ſincere 
chriſtian, or believer in the divine miſſion of Chriſt, 
cannot conſcientiouſly aſſent to. Thus, however, 
you may ſay, Socinians might enter; and you may 
prefer the ſociety of unbelievers to theirs; becauſe, 

whether in, or out, of the church, _ will give you 
eh leſs rope, | | 


. my Land the obs of al tak 
will always have trouble from the zealous friends of 
it. We think it our duty to cry aloud, and not ſpare, 


when we ſee ſuch abominations in the public worſhip 


of almighty God as are to be found in all the civil 
eſtabliſhments of chriſtianity in the world; corrup- 
tions borrowed from heathen polytheiſm, and which, 
in their nature and effects, are very ſimilar to it, 

| 


I am, &c. | 
LETTER 
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LETTER V 
Of the Phraſe, Coming in the Fleſh, 


mW * - LORD, pay 1 | 

OUR Lordſhip maintained at bin "that the 
phraſe coming in the fleſh, applied by the apoſtle 
John to Chriſt, neceſſarily implies a pre-exiſtent fate. 
I think it a ſufficient anſwer, that the Jews, by 
whom the phraſe was uſed, had no ſuch idea; ſince 
it is well known that they characterized the Meſſiah 
by the phraſe he that is to come; when, at the ſame 
time, it is ſo well known that I ſhall not trouble 
myſelf-to repeat the proof of it, that no Jews ever 
expected any other than àa mere man for their _—_ 
Meſſiah. By him that was to come they meant the 1 
perſon III. as to make his 


appearance in due time. 


When, therefore, the Meſſiah was come, and a 
queſtion aroſe concerning his nature, whether he had 
real fleſh, or not, it was certainly not unnatural for a 
Jew, who believed that Chriſt, 'or be that was 10 
come, was a real man, and had real fleſh, to expreſs 
his opinion by ſaying, that Chriſt - was come in ibe 
feſh, and yet your Lordſhip ſays, p. 421, that © no 
© reaſon can be deviſed why they (the Jews) ſhould 


make choice of ſuch uncouth myſterious _ 
cc or 
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« for the enunciation of ſo ſimple a propoſition, 
cc which they might eaſily have ſtated in terms in- 
ec capable of miſconſtruftion.” Now, conſidering 
the phraſeology to which the Jews had been long 
accuſtomed, in ſpeaking of the Meſſiah, I appeal to 
our readers whether there be any thing peculiarly 
uncouth, myſterious, or unnatural in it. 


J alledged a paſſage in the epiſtle of Polycarp, in 
which I thought, and ſtill think, that the ſame 
phraſe (evidently. borrowed by him from the apoſtle 
John) indicates nothing more than /imple humanity, 
in oppoſition to thoſe Gnoſtics who maintained that 
Chrift had not real fleſh; becauſe in the very. ſame 
ſentence, he gives two other characters, which 
evidently apply to the Gnoſtics only. I therefore 
concluded that the former clauſe was only another 
part of the deſcription of the fame claſs of men. 
Had he meant to deſcribe the Gnoſtics, by enume- 
rating their moſt diſtinguiſhing tenets, he could not 
well have expreſſed himſelf otherwiſe. This, how- 
ever, I ſhall argue no farther, but ſubmit to the 
Judgment of our ppg 7 


bn at 

Yohr Londhipinow alleges a paſſage from the 
ile of Barnabas, which you ſay, p. 422, is 

very deciſive, in which the alluſion to a prior 
condition of our Lord is manifeſt, and ſo neceſſary 
« to the writers purpoſe, that if the phraſe be under- 
& ſtood without ſuch alluſion the whole ſentence is 
© nonſenſe.” It is as follows: © For if he had not 
Same ie helb, how hook we royal ſeeing 


cc him, 


* * _— 
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« him, have been preſerved, when they who behold 
« the fun, which is to periſh [and is the work of bir 
« bands] are unable to look directly againſt its 
« rays.” I ſhall continue the quotation a little 
farther from Wake's tranſlation, p. 167, Where- 
« fore the Son of God came in the fleſh for this 
« cauſe, that he might fill up the meaſure of their 
« iniquity, who have perſecuted his prophets unto 
death; and for the fame reaſon alſo he ſuffered. 
« For God hath ſaid of the ſtripes of his fleſh, that 
« they were from them; and I will fmite the ſhep- 
e herd, and the ſheep of the flock ſhall be ſcattered. 
« Thus he would ſuffer, becauſe it behoved him to 
tc ſuffer upon the croſs.” &c. 


Now, though the writer 'of this epiſtle might 
believe that Chriſt pre-exiſted, and made the world, 
it does not follow that he conſidered this phraſe 
coming in the fleſh as neceſſarily implying ſo much; 
and the general and obvious ſenſe of the paſſage is 
complete without ſuppoſing any reference to a pre- 
exiſtent ſtate at all. For it is only this, that he 
could not have been the object of our ſenſes, and 
could not have ſuffered upon the croſs, as was fore- 
told concerning him, if he had not had 4 4ody that 
was capable of being ſeen, and of | ſuffering. Since 
the reaſoning of this writer 1s ſo clear, without any 
alluſion to a pre-exiſtent ſtate, it adds greatly to the 
probability of the clauſe [which is the work of his 
hands) which is omitted in the old latin tranſlation, 
being an interpolation; and it is not doubted by any 

| | ks 
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men of learning that there are evident marks of 
interpolation in all the remains of the writings of 
this age. 

Beſides, if Chriſt be a compound being, conſiſting 
of ſoul and body, beſides the divinity; and if Chrif 
came from heaven, this ought to apply to e whele 
and not to any part of him only; and then his #:þ 
and his human ſoul, muſt alſo have pre-exitted, and 
have come down from heaven as well as the divine 
logos. I am ſatisfied, however, that both Polycarp, 
and the author of this epiſtle, in its original ſtate, 
whoever he was, alluded to nothing more than the 
opinion of thoſe Gnoſtics who held that Chriſt had 
no real body, and therefore that, though he was come 
according to the propheſies A him, he was 
not come in the fleſh. 


IJ am, &c. 


LETTER 
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RETN vi 


of the meaning of the Word Idiota in Tertullian. 


MY LORD, 


OUR Lordſhip ſtill maintains that the word 
idiota, which Tertulhan apphes to the major 
pars credentium, means idiot in Engliſh; and with 
great labour, no doubt, you have at length made out 
no leſs than zen ſignifications of this word, and one 
of them, p. 4.27, is fupid, dunce, booby, &c. But for 
this, which 1s the only one to your Lordſhip's pur- 
poſe, you produce no authority from any writer- 
whatever; except ſome dictionary makers, whom 
the learned Bentley would have called, © very idiots 
«in Greek and Latin” for their pains; the only 
ſynonyms that he allows being illiteratus, indoctus, 
rudis, Remarks on Free Thinking, p. 118. Your 
ninth, and harſheſt ſenſe of the word, in any antient 
writer, is that in Cicero, where it is applied to 7ho/e 
who wanted taſte in the fine arts, and among them 
he ranks himſelf, quemvis naſtrum, &c. 


Acknowledging, as I have no ohjection to do, 
that by this word Tertullian meant to expreſs ſome- - 
thing more opprobrious than by fimplices, or even 
imprudentes (though the latter is not very evident) 

| it 
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it muſt be ſuch an epithet as he thought applicable 
to the greater part of chriſtians; and ſurely he 
would not chuſe to call them idiots, or even dunces 
and boobies. Out of humour he was, no doubt, 
with thoſe who could not reliſh his ſublime doctrine 
of the trinity, and who thought it to be an infringe. 
ment upon the great doctrine of the fole monarchy of 
God the Father, but he could not impute it to a natural 
defect in point of underſtanding, it being ſo very * 
evident that the bulk of mankind are not deficient 
in that . . 


However, i is of no conſequence by what epithet 
Tertullian, or any other writer, ſhould chuſe to 
denominate the common people; for they are the ſame 
in all ages, and therefore we are as good judges as he 
could be. The major pars credentium, or the great 
maſs of chriſtians, were no doubt unlearned, not 
having had: the adyantage of a liberal education; 
but they did not therefore want under Handing, or 
had leſs natural good ſenſe than the learned. And 
conſidering in what the learning of that age con- 
ſiſted, and how it tended, as I have ſhewn, to miſ- 
lead men with reſpect to their ideas of the divine 
nature, it is infinitely more probable that the plain 
good ſenſe of the common people would form a 
right judgment in this caſe than all the knowledge 
of the learned; to ſay nothing of the greater proba- 
bility of the common people longer retaining the 
original doctrine concerning Chriſt. For, whether 
your Lordſhip like the obſervation; or. not, it is 
univerſally 


1 
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univerſally true, that old opinions are to be looked 
for among the common people, rather than among 
the learned and ſpeculative, 


You ſay, p. 432, that the natural ſenſe of Ter- 
tullian's words is that, this ſeruple, Vviz. their 
objection to the doctrine of the trinity, was incident 
« chiefly to perſons of that deſcription ; not that it 
« was to be found in the whole body of the common 
« people. He inſinuates that perſons of that weak 


character only, were liable to that alarm. But 


certainly in Tertullian's idea this objection to the 


doctrine of the trinity, or rather this dread. of it, 


was common to all thoſe whom he calls Jemplices, 
imprudentes, and idiotæ, for he makes no exception; 
and of ſuch he ſays, the greater part of chriſtians 
conſiſted. Conſequently, by his own reluctant con- 
ſeſſion, the majority of the chriſtians of his age, 
whatever he might chuſe to call them, were uni- 
tarians, and dreaded (expavęſcebant) the doctrine of 
the trinity, even in the qualified ſenſe in which it 
was then maintained; when there was no idea of 
the proper equality of the Son to the Father, and when 
it was thought that there was a time when be did not 
exit, For ſuch unqueſtionably was the opinion of 
Tertullian himſelf, | 


Thus, my Lord, your elaborate defence of your 
uſe of the word idjota, is mere loſt labour, and ren- 
ders your ignorance ſtill more conſpicuous than it 
was, by the addition of incorrigible obſtinacy in 
error. . 

I am, &c. 
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LE T T ER VII. 
Of Heretics according 10 Ireneus. 


MY. „bend; ff 


AvorEER geben 5 between us is, who were 
the heretics of early times, and I have ſhewn, 
by a ſeries of quotations from the earlieſt writers to 
thoſe of a pretty late date, confidering the nature of 
the queſtion, that the Gnaſtics only were conſidered 
in that light, as holding aſſemblies ſeparate from 
thoſe who called thetnſelves the catholic church. 1 
had faid that Irenæus, though he wrote a large 
treatiſe againſt heretics, and expreſſed great diſlike 
of the Ebionites, had not called them heretics. In 
one paſſage I ſaid I had once been of opinion that 
he had applied that epithet to them; but that on 
reconſidering it I was of a different opinion, and I 
am fo ſtill, gptwithſtanding whit your Ayr has 
den in 29 70 ome" 


I farther added, that “ if there was any other 
« paſſage in which Irenæus called the Ebionites 
< heretics, I had overlooked it.” Such a paſſage, 
however, your Lordſhip now produces, p. 455 
for among other heretics he there enumerates the 
Ebionites. But this is of no conſequence to my 


argument ; and if I had attended to the paſſage I 
ſhould \ 
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ſhould have produced it myſelf, as I have never 
failed to do with reſpect to every thing elſe, that 
appeared to me to be of any conſequence, whether 
it made for me, or againſt me. But there is an 
evident reaſon why the Ebionites were pretty ſoon 
conſidered as heretics, and a reaſon which did not 
affect the Unitarians among the Gentiles. For 
the Jewiſh chriſtians, on account of their uſing a 
different language, held /eparate aſſemblies from thoſe 
who uſed the Greek tongue ; and beſides Jerom ex- 
preſsly ſays they were deemed heretics oV on the 
account of their attachment to 0 inſtitutions of Moſes. 


I had farther ſaid, that it was contrary to Irenzus's 
definition of hereſy to conſider the Ebionites as heretics. 
To this your Lordſhip ſays, in your uſual ſtrain of 
politeneſs, when you think you have any advantage, 
p. 456, © he will confer a mighty obligation upon 
the learned world, if he would be pleaſed to give 
© information in what part of the whole work of 


© Irenzus that definition may be found.“ 


I anſwer, that a ſtrictly logical definition of hereſy 
may not perhaps be found in Irenæus, for ſuch defi- 
nitions are not common in ancient writers, But he 
repeatedly ſays, that cohcerning all heretics, which 
does not in the leaſt apply to the Ebionites, which is 
fully equivalent to what I ſaid; and ſince you have 
not read my Hiſtory of Early Opinions concerning 
Chrift, and probably never will do it, I ſhall take 
the liberty to copy a few paſſages to this purpoſe 


from it, vol. I. p. 275, &c. | 
D Irenæus 
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Irenæus conſidered Simon Magus as a perſon 
from whom all heretics ſprung. But his doctrines 
were thoſe of the Gnoſtics, and ſo oppoſite to thoſe 
of the Unitarians, that they were never conſidered 
as having the ſame ſource. Of all heretics, he ſays, 

_ « they drew men off from him who made and 
e governs the world, as if they had ſomething 
« higher and greater to ſhew than he who made the 
© heavens and the earth, and all things therein. 
They all agree,” he ſays, © in the ſame blaſ- 
© phemy againſt the Maker of all things.” © The 
« doctrine of Valentinus comprehends all hereſies, 
« ſo that in overturning his ſyſtem all hereſy is 
* overturned. They alſo blaſpheme in ſuppoſing 
© the Maker of all things to be an evil being, and 
« they blaſpheme our Lord by dividing Jeſus from 
« the Chriſt. There is a connexion,” he fays, 
between all hereſies, except that Tatian advanced 
« ſomething that was new.” He ſpeaks of all here- 
ties as © having quitted the church,” and as © tax- 
. © ing the holy preſbyters with Ignorance, not con- 
9 ſidering how much better is an ignorant perſon 
© who is religious ( idiota religioſus) than a blaſ- 

e phemous and impious ſophiſt.” He likewiſe ſays, 
that © all the heretics were much later than the 
« biſhops to e the apoſtles committed the 
« churches.” | , 


It would be loſing my own time, and that of my 
readers, to ſhew that none of theſe characters, which 
this writer applies to all heretics, belonged to the 


Ebionites, and therefore _ to have been confi = 
wit 
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with himſelf, Irenæus ought not to have conſidered 
the Ebionites as heretics, 


As to your Lordſhip's curious attempt to find an 
agreement between the Gnoſtics and the Ebionites, 
I ſhall leave it without any remark to the judg- 
ment of our readers. In ſome reſpects, no doubt, 
the Unitarians and Trinitarians are agreed; but it 
does not therefore follow that they would both be 
referred to the ſame claſs of chriſtians. There were, 
as I have ſhewn at large, Jewiſh Gnoſtics, and 
being Jews, they might be called Ebionites; but 
they all believed that the ſupreme God, the God and 
Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, both made the 
world, and gave the law by Moſes, which are the 
very reverſe of the doctrines that Irenzus aſcribes 
to all heretics, 


I am, &c, 
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LETTER VI; 


Of the Origin of the Son from the Father's Contemp- 
lation of his own Perfefions. 


MY LORD, 


HIS letter I ſhall devote to that moſt curious 

ſubject, the origin of the Son from the Father's 
contemplation of his own per fections, which your Lord- 
ſhip has thought proper once more to bring before 
the public; but which I ſhould have thought a 
judicious friend would have adviſed you to keep as 
far as poſſible out of ſight. You expreſs yourſelf, 
however, with more diffidence than before, which is 
a thing unuſual with your Lordſhip. 


You juſtly ſay, p. 458, © In a ſubject ſo far 
* above the comprehenſion of the human mind as 
* the doctrine of the trinity muſt be confeſſed to 
<« be, in all its branches, extreme caution ſhould be 
ce uſed to keep the doctrine itſelf, as it is delivered 
« in God's word, diſtinct from every thing that has 
< been deviſed by man, or that may even occur to 
te a man's own thoughts, to illuſtrate or explain it 
<« difficulties. Every one who has ever thought for 
ce any length of time upon the ſubje& cannot but 
< fall inſenſibly, and involuntarily, upon ſome way or 
< other of repreſenting the thing to his own mind. 


« In 
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« Tn this manner every one who meddles at all with 
« the ſubject will be apt to form a ſolution for 
« himſelf, of what ſeemed to him the principal 
« gifficulties. But ſince it muſt be confeſſed that 
« the human mind in theſe inquiries is groping in 
« the dark, every ſtep that ſhe ventures to advance 
beyond the point to which the clear light of 
« revelation reaches, the probability is that all theſe 
« private ſolutions are, in different ways, and in 
« different degrees, but all in ſome vay, and in ſome 
« degree, erroneous; and 1t will rarely happen that 
« the ſolution invented by one man will ſuit the 
« conceptions of another. It were therefore to be 
«iſhed that, in treating this myſterious ſubject, 
men would not, in their zeal to illuſtrate what 
« after their utmoſt efforts muſt remain in ſome 
« parts incomprehenſible, be too forward to mix 
e their private opinions with the public doctrine. 
« Nay it ſhould be a point of conſcience,” you add, 
« with every Writer to keep any particular opinions 
« he may have formed as much as poſſible out of 
« ſight, that divine truth may not be debaſed with 
«a mixture of the alloy of human error,” &c. 


This conduct, my Lord, would have been good 
policy, but in the pride of your underſtanding you 
were not able to obſerve it, and in your imprudent 
forwardneſs to illuſtrate what is in itſelf ſo palpably 
abſurd as to be incapable of illuſtration (as much 
as it is of proof) your Lordſhip produced a ſenti- 
ment ſo ſupereminently abſurd, as to have con- 
tributed not a little to the entertainment of our 

D 3 common 
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common readers; and what your Lordſhip has now 
added on the ſubject will, if I be not miſtaken, 
conſiderably add to their amuſement. 


Your Lordſhip's original obſervation, to which 
you now, by abridging it, give a different turn, 
was as follows: TraQs, p. 55, © The ſenſe,“ viz, 
of a paſſage in Athenagoras, * 1s, that the perſonal 
cc ſubſiſtence of a divine logos is implied in the 
cc very idea of a God; and the argument reſts on a 
ce principle which was common to all the Platonic 
ce fathers, and ſeems to be founded in ſcripture, that 
cc the exiſtence of the Son flows neceſſarily from the 
cc divine intelle& exerted on itſelf, from the Father's 
cc contemplation of his own perfe&tions. But as 
« the Father ever was, his perfections have ever 
« been, and his intelle& has ever been active. But 
« perfections which have ever been the ever-aCtive 
<« intelle&t muſt ever have contemplated; and the 
* contemplation which has ever been muſt ever 
© have been accompanied with its juſt effect, the 
c perſonal exiſtence of the Son.” 


Such, my Lord, was the original text, which is 
now ſhrunk up into a very ſmall compaſs, viz. 
that © the exiſtence of the Son, p. 460, © flows 
<« neceſſarily from the divine intellect exerted on 
« irſelf,” and which not being dilated, as it was fo 
curiouſly done in your Lordſhip's firſt publication, 
might have eſcaped my notice. Accompanied with 
your former i//ufiration it ſtruck me, and I believe 
moſt of your readers who gave any attention to it, 

as 
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as ſomething uncommonly ridiculous; and I main- 
tained that it was alſo moſt notoriouſly falſe in point 
if fact, and betrayed an utter unacquaintedneſs with 
every thing of primitive antiquity on the ſubject. 
And this opinion, notwithſtanding your Lordſhip's 
elaborate vindication of yourſelf, I ſtill maintain. 
For according to the moſt obvious conſtruction of 
the paſſage, the production of the Son was abſolutely 
neceſſary, and did not at all depend upon the will of 
the Father; whereas according to all the Platonic 
Fathers before the Council of Nice, the generation 
of the Son was the voluntary act of the Father, and 
an act not exerted from all eternity (which if it had 
been neceſſary it could not but have been) but which 
took place in time, viz. juſt before the creation of 
the world, and for the purpoſe of that creation. In 
the work which your Lordſhip has not read, and 
which it is therefore more neceſſary for me to quote, 
is the following evidence of this. 


Tatian repreſents the Father as having been alone 
before the creation of the world, that at his will the 
Logos came out of him. Theophilus ſays, that 
« according to John, God was at firſt alone, and 
the Logos in him.” Clemens Alexandrinus ſays, 
that © the Father was God before he was a Creator, 
© but, being good, he choſe to be a Creator and a 
Father; and he ſpeaks of the Son as deriving his 
© origin from the will of the Father.” © Do you 
©1nquire about the generation of the Logos, ſays 
Hippolytus, God the Father generated whom he 
* pleaſed, and as he pleaſed.” | 

D 4 Tertullian 
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Tertullian expreſsly ſays, that God was not 
« always a father, or a judge; ſince he could not 
te be a father before he had a ſon, nor a judge before 
ce there was ſin; and there was a time when both 
' © fin and the ſon, which made God to be a judge 
«and a father, were not.“ Ad Hermogenem, cap, 


3. Opera, p. 234. 


Novatian (or rather Novatus) ſays, nothing was 
before Chriſt but the Father, and that the Son was 
generated from God when he choſe. © God,” ſays 
Lactantius, * before he undertook the conſtruction 
«of this world generated an incorruptible ſpirit, 
ce which he called his Son.” Euſebius, ſpeaking of 
God's intending to form the material world, fays, 
ce he thought of making one to govern and direct 
ce the whole.” He alſo ſays, © light is emitted 
ce from the ſun neceſſarily, but the Son became the 
ce image of the Father from his knowledge and 
© intention; and that when he pleaſed, he became 
ce the Father of a Son.” © We believe,” fays 
Athanaſius, © that God generated the Son ſpon- 
ce taneouſly, and voluntarily.” Hiſtory of early 
Opinions concerning Chriſt, vol. II. p. 130, &c. 


Were not theſe writers, my Lord, Platonic 
fathers, according to all of whom your Lordſhip 
ſays, that the generation of the Son was neceſſary. 
If theſe be not Platonic fathers, pleaſe to inform us 
who were? And yet you have the aſſurance to 
fay, p, 464, To me it is matter of aſtoniſhment 


« that any one can read ſome of the paſſages which 
&« Dr. 
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« Dr, Prieſtley himſelf has produced from Athena- 
« goras, Tatian, Tertullian, and others, and not 
cc perceive that this notion was common to all thoſe 
« writers, and is the principle upon which all mw 


have ſaid upon the ſubje& reſts.” 


In a later period, wheil the idea of the equality of 
the Son to the Father was advanced, the orthodox 
divines were obliged to give up their opinion of the 
voluntary generation of the Son, and to make his 
exiſtence as neceſſary as that of the Father himſelf; 
but ſtill their idea was not the ſame with your Lord- 
ſhip's, viz. that it was the neceſſary reſult of the 
Father contemplating, that is viewing himſelf, This 
is a peculiar mode of neceſſary origination, for which 
your Lordſhip finds no colour till you come to a a 
much later period than that of the Platonic fathers; 
and after all it is no more than à colour that you find 
in the writings of any theologians for this curious 
and ſingular notion. Baſil, you find, ſays, that the 
Son came forth from intellef, as no doubt he muſt 
if he came from the Deity, who is generally repre- 
ſented as pure intellect; but he does not ſay that this 
coming forth was a neceſſary conſequence of the 
Father's contemplating himſelf. 


From the Fathers you paſs to the Schoolmen; but 
from none of them do you produce any quotation at 
all; nor does your Lordſbip's general account of 
their opinions, even in your own words, imply, that 


any of them had that preciſe idea which you have 
given 
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given out. For generation by intelle, or by will, 
is not ſufficiently definite for your purpoſe, 


Coming down lower, in your laborious ſearch 
after nonſenſe, than the Council of Trent, you do, 
I acknowledge, find a ſimilarity to your opinion ix 
words, For in the Catechiſmus ad Parochos, p. 467, 
you find mention made of © a wonderful fecundity 
« of God the Father, that by contemplating, and 
ce exerting his intelligence upon himſelf, he begets 
« Son, the exact counterpart, and equal of him- 
« ſelf.” But here the word contemplating means only 
thinking, and not a mere viewing of himſelf, which is 
the idea that your Lordſhip's language ſuggeſts; nor 
is this exerting of intelligence upon itſelf, by which 
the Son was begotten, ſaid, or intimated to be, 
neceſſary, which your Lordſhip makes it to have 
been. The other paſſages which you quote are all 
of them from writers ſubſequent to the Council of 
Trent (which I own I was not much acquainted 
with, and which it is probable your Lordſhip knew 
as little of as myſelf, till you found it neceſſary to 
look out for ſome authority or other, modern if not 
ancient, for your curious imagination) expreſs no 
more than bis; and therefore none of them are at 


all to your purpoſe. 


But ſuppoſing that theſe writers ſhould have had 
the ſame idea with your Lordſhip, my ignorance of 
_ this circumſtance would not, as you ſay, p. 464, 


— Ignorance of the W 
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« every age, and how much the oldeſt things are 
« novelties to me;” but only my ignorance of ſuch 
things as I imagine our readers will think to be 
hardly worth knowing. In all chriſtian antiquity, 
to which my inquiries have been chiefly confined, 
no ſuch idea as yours occurs. Your Lordſhip is 
obliged to go even beyond the age of the ſchool 
men for ſomething only lite it; ſo that I was abun- 
dantly juſtified in ſaying that, on reading your 
account © I fancied myſelf got back to the darkeſt 
« of the dark ages, or at leaſt that I was reading 
« Peter Lombard, Thomas Aquinas, or Duns 
« Scotus.” 


You do very well, my Lord, to forbear quoting 
any of thoſe texts of ſcripture (though you ſay, p. 461, 
many phraſes of holy writ ſeem to you to allude 
*to it)” on which you are of opinion that this 
curious notion /eems to be founded.” You might 
well ſuppoſe that you had already afforded the pro- 
pbane too much matter for their divinhon. 


I alſo cannot help commending your prudence in in 
ſaying, p. 476, “ about the truth of the opinion, 
“ have declared that I will not diſpute, and 1 
© ſhall keep my word.” It is much better to 
acknowledge an error tacitly, by giving up the 
defence of it where it is moſt neceſſary, than not 
to acknowledge it at all. 


As your Lordſhip, however, has thought proper 
.. once more before the 
public, 
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public, I wiſh you had not contented yourſelf with 

endeavouring to find autborities for your opinion 
among authors which, if they could be found, would 
only be treated with ridicule, but have anſwered my 
other queries neceſſarily ariſing from it. A redu&i 
ad abſurdum is always deemed a ſufficient refutation 
of any propoſition. Now, among other things, ] 
obſerved, that, if the Father's contemplation of his 
perfections neceſſarily produced a Son, this Son, 
being in all reſpects equal to the Father, and conſe. 
quently having the ſame perfections to contemplate, 
and of courſe the ſame power of contemplation, muſt 
have produced another Son. 


That you may the more diſtinctly perceive the 
force of this reaſoning, I ſhall repeat concerning the 
Son, what you ſay of the Father; ſince you muſt 
allow that, mutatis mutandis, it muſt be equally juſt 

in one caſe as the other. © As the Son ever was, 
<« his perfections have ever been; and his intellect 
* has been ever active. But perfections which 
« have ever been the ever active intelle& mult ever 
« have contemplated; and the contemplation which 
«< has ever been muſt ever have been accompanied 
ec with its juſt effect, the perſonal exiſtence of a Son, 
which in this caſe will be a grandſon. 


The fame reaſoning will equally apply to the Ho 
Spirit; ſo that this divine perſon alſo, by the con- 
templation of his perfections muſt produce a ſon ; 
and the ſame being true of all the ſons, and grand- 
fons, and great grandſons, &c. &c. &c. of theſe 


divine 
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divine perſons (to ſay nothing of the neceſſary repe- 
tition of the ſame proceſs with reſpe& to them all) 


we have here a ſource of multiplication of divine 
rſons ad infinitum; and what expedient can you 


apply to ſtop the progreſs of this wonderful fecundity, 
when there is danger of its exceeding its juſt bounds, 
your Lordſhip does not ſay, This, you will ſay, is 
burleſquing a grave ſubject. But, my Lord, it is 
yourſelf who have burleſqued it, and not I; and 
your Lordſhip alone is anſwerable for all the ridicule 
which your officious explanation has brought upon 
the doctrine, and upon yourſelf, If a man will ſay 
ridiculous things, he muſt be content to be the 
ſubje& of ridicule, This I hope will be a caution 
to you in future, eſpecially if you ſhould feel your- 
elf tempted to enter into any ſimilar explanation of 
the miraculous conception. 


Your Lordſhip had done much better to have 
kept to the original idea of the Platonic fathers, 
which was, not that the generation of the Son was 
the neceſſary, or voluntary, effect of any exertion of 
the Father's intelle&, but that he was that intelleis, 
or his reaſon itſelf, This appears to have been very 
nearly the idea of Biſhop Sherlock, who ſays, that 
the Son is the Father's reflex knowledge; ſo that he 
underſtood the doctrine of the Platonic fathers much 
better than your I,ordſhip. To this, however, one 
of his anſwerers in the Unitarian Tra#s, vol. I. makes 
2 very pertinent reply, ſimilar to what I have juſt 
obſerved with reſpect to your Lordſhip's peculiar 
idea, © But the Son,” ſays he, © being an w_ 
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and moſt perfect mind, is undoubtedly able to 
rc reflect upon his own wiſdom and knowledge; and 
« thus, as well as the Father, to beget a ſon ; and this 
« ſecond ſon in the trinity may, by the ſame means 
ce and reaſon, beget another, and ſo onwards to 
cc infinity. Thus according to this maxim, that what 
te are faculties in us are perſons in God, there may 
« be, nay there muſt be, an infinite number of 
« perſons in God. Apage!” A Defence of the brief 
Hiſtory of the Unitarians againſt Dr. Sherlock's Anfever 
in his Vindication of the boly Trinity, p. 28. 


If I could ſuppoſe that your Lordſhip had ever 
looked into ſuch books as theſe Unitarian Traf., 
which have been publiſhed about a century, I could 
almoſt think that you had borrowed your idea from 
this anonymous anſwerer of Biſhop Sherlock, who 
puts that conſtruction upon his words, though they 
do not appear to me neceſſarily to imply what he 
deduces from them. For he ſuppoſes, with your 
Lordſhip, that the Son was produced by a reflection 
upon the Father's knowledge; whereas the Biſhop 
makes him to be his reflex knowledge itſelf. 


As to what your Lordſhip ſays of my raſh defiance, 
which I have again the raſhneſs to repeat, let our 
readers now judge. * Dr. Prieſtley's raſh defiance, 
* p. 476, I may place among the ſpecimens with 
* which his Hiſtory, and his Letters to me abound, 
© of his incompetency in this ſubject, and of the 
« effrontery of that incurable ignorance, which is 
ignorant even of its own want of knowledge. 
| | Many 
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Many perſons will be of opinion that the ignorance 
(which your Lordſhip deſcribes as itſelf ignorant 
and alſo, that the effrontery (or boldneſs, which I 
ſuppoſe is itſelf ld) of which you here ſpeak are, 
indeed, to their great ſurprize, to be found /ome- 
where ; but it will now be evident that they are not 
with me. | ; 


As this letter relates to a ſubject which many 
perſons will not be able to contemplate with much 


gravity, I ſhall ſubjoin to it another article of a 


ſimilar nature. 


This controverſy affords many inſtances of differ- 
ent perſons being very differently affected by the ſame 
repreſentation of things. Your Lordſhip ſays in your 
Note, p. 49, That God ſaying, Let us make man, 
Gen. i. 26, © deſcribes a conſultation between the 
© perſons of the Godhead,” and that © this is ſhewn 
© with great brevity, but with the higheſt degree of 
© evidence, and perſpicuity, by Dr. Kennicott.“ 
Now, my Lord, had any perſon beſides a Trinitarian 
ſuggeſted the idea of any thing that could be called a 
conſultation, being held by the three perſons in the 
Godhead, you would have faid that it was laſphem- 
ous; fince a conſultation among different perſons 
implies a previous ignorance of each other's ſenti- 
ments, and ſomething like debate ; and conſequently 
difference of opinion; and that in a conſultation among 
tbree perſons, if a propoſal did not pleaſe any one 
of them, the other two would carry it by a majority. 
But the idea being ſuggeſted by yourſelves you ſee 

nothing 
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nothing abſurd in what is moſt obviouſly and moſt 
ridiculouſly fo. 


I would farther obſerve, that a conſultation among 
the perſons of the trinity clearly ſuppoſes the ſame 
aiſtinFion in theſe perſons as that which ſubſiſts in 
any three men, each of whom has a train of think- 
ing peculiar to himſelf, and independent of thoſe 
trains that are going on in the minds of the other 
two; fo that whatever they be called, they muſt in 
reality be three Gods, If, however, ſuch a conſul. 
tation may, © with the higheſt degree of evidence, 
« and even perſpicuity,” as your Lordſhip lays, be 
_ inferred from this phraſeology of Moſes, is it not a 
little extraordinary that no Jew ever made the ſame 


inference from the paſſage? 


I am, &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER IX. 


* 


Of the Church of orthodox Jewiſh Chbriſtians at 
Feruſalem, and of the Veracity of Origen. 


MY LORD, 


O make it appear at all probable that the 
doctrine of the trinity was taught by the apoſtles, 
your Lordſhip has very juſtly thought it neceflary 
to find it among the Jewiſh converts, who cannot 
be ſuppoſed to have altogether abandoned the faith 
which they received from them. That many of 
them were ſo far from receiving this doctrine, that 
they held it in abhorrence, you cannot deny; but 
your Lordſhip maintains that, notwithſtanding this, 
there was a church of Trinitarian Jews at Jerufalem 
even ſubſequent to the time of Adrian; and becauſe 
what Origen, who muſt have known the fag, fays 
concerning the Jewiſh Chriſtians is inconſiſtent with 
ſuch a ſuppoſition,” you ſcruple not to call him 4 
wilful liar. To ſilence © an adverſary,” you ſay 
(Letters, p. 260) © he had recourſe to the wilful 
* and deliberate allegation of a notorious falſhood“. 


" * As this is nothing leſs than the lie direct, it may be well for his 
Lordſhip of St. David's that Origen is not now living, and actuated 
by the modern notions of honour. 


E Origen 
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Origen evidently makes all the Jewiſh chriſtians 
to have been Ebionites, and the Ebionites to have 
been of two kinds, viz. thoſe who held the doctrine 
of the miraculous conception, and thoſe who denied 
it; but he ſays that neither of them admitted the 
divinity of Chriſt. So poſitive a teſtimony as this, 
from ſo reſpectable a character (the moſt fo, I will 
venture to fay, that his age, or that any age, can 
boaſt) one would have thought, could not have 
failed to have ſome weight with perſons who had 
not intirely bid farewel to ſhame, and who were 
not determined to ſupport an hypotheſis at any rate, 
It is not only the teſtimony of a man of the greateſt _ 

purity of character in all reſpects, but delivered in 
the face of all the world, who could not but have 
known it to be a falſhood, if it had been one; and 
therefore could not have had any other effect than 
to expoſe himſelf. It 1s, in fact, to ſuppoſe that a 
man of the greateſt integrity in the world would tell 
- lie in circumſtances ces in which the great li 
would have told the truth. 


This account which Origen has given of the 
Ebionites is alſo given by him as an expreſs contra- 
diction to what his adverſary had ſaid with reſpec 
to a known fact, his ignorance of which he is expoſ- 
ing. Would he, then, have knowingly expoſed him- 
ſelf to the charge of purpoſely miſrepreſenting the 


very thing which he was there charging his enemy 
with miſrepreſenting? Moreover, this treatiſe of 


Origen was written by him late in life, and is the 
moſt elaborate of all his compoſitions; ſo that there 
can 


. 
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can be no doubt of its having beet written with the 
greateſt circumſpection. It is a defence of chriſ- 
tianity, then perſecuted, againſt the heathens who 
were its perſecutors. In theſe circumſtances, would 
not a heathen philoſopher have rejoiced to expoſe 
ſuch a writer as Origen, and the cauſe in which he 
was engaged; glad as the heathens always were to 
load the chriſtians with unmerited calumnies of the 
moſt atrocious kind? 


If ever any man had a motive to * binſelf 
within the bounds of truth it was Origen in this 
icular caſe; a man who was conſidered as at the 
head of the chriſtians, and of whom the greateſt men 
which that and the following age produced, ſuch as 
Dionyſius of Alexandria, Firmilian of Cappadocia, 
and Gregory of Neoczſarea, were the greateſt ad- 
mirers, Would ſuch men as theſe have been ſo 
wonderfully attached, as they are known to have 
been, to Origen, if he had been a wwilful har ? 


Can it then be ſuppoſed that ſuch a man as this, 
in the circumſtances in which he wrote, would have 
aſſerted concerning the Jewiſh chriſtians in general, 
that they were all Unitarians, though ſome of them 
were believers in the miraculous conception, if it 
had been notorious (as, if it had been true, it muſt 
have been) that there was then exiſting a whole 
church of Trinitarian Jewiſh chriſtians in Judea, the 
country in which he reſided a great part of his 
time, and in which he probably wrote this very 
treatiſe ? Such a church, eſpecially in Jeruſalem, 

E 2 could 
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could not but have been highly reſpected, as the 
common mother of all chriſtian churches. Could 
he alſo have ſaid of theſe Jewiſh chriſtians, that they 
adhered to the peculiar laws of their anceſtors, when 
it could not but have been equally notorious that 
they had deſerted them? 


If we look into hiſtory, we ſhall find no mention 


| of any boch church of Trinitarian Jewiſh chriſtian 


who had abandoned the inſtitutions of Moſes, or of 
the biſhops of it, though many tranſactions are 
recorded in which they could not but have 'been 
concerned, in common with other churches, and 
their biſhops. And if theſe Jewiſh chriſtians formed 
a church, it muſt have been ſeparate from the Greek 
church, and have had ſeparate biſhops; for the 
congregation could not have underſtood the Greek 


language. 

This circumſtance your Lordſhip intirely over- 
looked when you aſſerted, Letters, p. 59, that theſe 
Hebrew chriſtians were of the church of Jeruſa- 


* Jem, when that church was under the government of 


* 


* 


« biſhops of the uncircumciſion. What connexion 
could they have with a church, the public ſervice of 
which they could not have underſtood ? Worſhip- 
Ping in an unknown tongue was hardly introduced 
at fo early a period. And leaſt of all can it be 
ſuppoſed that the Jews would have abandoned a 
language fo reſpectable for its antiquity and ſacred- 


neſs as their own, for the Greek, or any other 


All 
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All the accounts of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem 
by Adrian are ſuch as are abſolutely inconſiſtent 
with the ſuppoſition of the exiſtence of any ſuch 
church. They all ſay that, after this event, no Jm, 
without making any exception in fayour of chriſtian 
Jews, was allowed to remain in the place; and they 
expreſsly ſpeak of the new church which was formed 
in the place, as conſiſting wholly of Gentiles, perſons 
who made uſe of the Greek language, Marcus being 
their firſt biſhop. All modern hiſtorians of credit, 
ſuch as Fleury and Tillemont, as much interefted 
as yourſelf to find an orthodox Jewiſh church at 
Jeruſalem, or any where elſe, underſtood theſe hif- 
torians exactly as I do. 


To this maſs of evidence from the cleareſt facts, 
and the ſtrongeſtÞrobabilities, your Lordſhip oppoſes 
what is moſt likely to have been a mere idle ſtory 
picked up by Epiphanius, of Aquila (the ſame who 
tranſlated the ſcriptures from Hebrew into Greek) 
being appointed by Adrian to ſurvey the works 
which he was erecting at Jeruſalem, and being 
converted to chriſtianity by Jews who had returned 
from Pella; though he expreſsly ſays that this return 
was after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by the Ro- 
mans, and not after the diſperſion by Adrian. 


You now ſay, p. 371, © But the queſtion is 
* not at what time the Jewiſh chriftians whom 


_ * Aquila found at Ælia had returned thither, but at 


* what time he converſed with them. Epiphanius 
* ſays he converſed with them at the time that he 
| E. 3 « was 
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ce was ſuperintendent of Adrian's' works at lia, 
« At that time, therefore, there were Hebrew chriſ. 
te tians ſettled at Ælia, or they could not then _ 
< converſed with Aquila.“ | 


But ſurely, my Lord, as I obſerved before (third 
ſet of Letters, p. 24.) though you have not thought 
proper to notice it, it muſt be of conſequence to 
cc this argument to know whether Aquila was reſid- 
ce ing at Jeruſalem after the deſtruction of that city 
ce by Adrian; and this is more than Epiphanius 
* ſays, or is at all probable in itſelf. For the re. 
© building of Jeruſalem by Adrian, in which Aquila 
« 18 ſuppoſed to have been employed by him, was 
« undertaken in the thirteenth year of his reign, 
“ a year before the revolt of the Jews, and it was 
e not till the eighteenth of Adrian that they were 
* intirely ſubdued.” 


Your Lorpſhip may well ſay that I have embar- 
raſſed your argument with chronological difficulties; 
and when chronology is againſt a man, het is naturally 


againſt chronology. Find, if you can, any evidence 
of Adrian carrying on any works at Jeruſalem after 


the deſtruction of that city by him; or find, if you 
can, in any writer, of more or leſs credit, the mention 
of Aquila, or of any Jew whatever, employed by 
Adrian or not, as reſiding in Jeruſalem after that event. 
Your argument requires that there ſhould be both 
chriſtian Jews, and Aquila to be converted by them, 
at a period when J aſſert, on the authority of all 
| ancient hiſtorians, and in no contradiction even to 

| Epiphanius, 
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Epiphanius, your own authority, that neither Aquila 
to be converted, nor any Jewiſh chriſtians to convert 
him, could have been in the place. Let the reader 
now judge which of us two gets rid of our difficulties, 
as you ſay, p. 371, © by making poſitive teſtimony 
« ſubmit to our theories.” What I ſay is from the 
cleareſt and moſt indiſputable teſtimony; and what 
you ſay is from theory only, unſupported by any 
teſtimony whatever, nay in direct contradiction to 
every GO which thoſe times min., 

9 in you ay, p. 1, 5 there is 
© no reaſon to believe that the Hebrew chriſtians 
« quietly ſettled at ZElia before the Jewiſh rebellion 
« were included in Adrian's edi& for the baniſhment 
« of the Jews.” But were not Hebrew chriſtians | 
Hebrews, or Jews, and were not all the Jews, with- 
out any diſtinction of chriſtians or no chriſtians, 
baniſhed both from * Py and from the diſtrict, 
by Adrian ? 


Your Lordſhip's attachment to theory, and your 
inattention to fas, in this caſe, is not a little curious. 
To make Jeruſalem a ſafe aſylum for the chriſtian 
Jews after the revolt of their countrymen, you ſuppoſe, 
what is indeed probable enough, that the chriſtians 
had no concern in it. But that they were noticed, and 
favoured by the emperor on that account, is a mere 
conjecture. You add that, © had they not diſcarded 
* the Jewiſh rites. they might have been miſtaken 
« for Jews,” and therefore, following your zbeory, 


according to which they were not miſtaken for Jews, 
E 4 and 
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and neglecting all authority from f@#, and contrary 
both to all probability and the uniform teſtimony of 
all antiquity, y you ſay they had diſcarded thoſe rites, 
which is nothing more. than an ference from 4 


ne 


On the contrary, all antiquity ſays that the Jewiſh 
chriſtians, without making any diſtinction, were 
rigorouſly attached to the obſervance of their law. 
Nothing can be more evident that they were ſo dur- 
ing all the time of the apoſtles; who alſo, Paul 
himſelf not excepted, conformed to every punctilio 
of the Moſaic ritual, and never authorized: any 
beſide the Geatile converts to neglect it. A ſyſtem 
of peculiar rites is, I doubt not, to diſtinguiſh that 
remarkable nation, chriſtians or not, . to the end of 
time; and without being confounded with the reſt 
of the world, they are to be, | if there be any truth 
in prophecy, the moſt diſtinguiſhed nation upon 
earth. Of this I think I have given ſufficient proof 
in the Theological Repoſitory, a work from which 
you, my Lord, though a biſhop, might learn much, 
though it is not probable you ever will. 


After theſe obſervations I ſubmit the following 
curious paragraph of your Lordſhip's, p. 499, to the 
"Sion of our readers. © The diſturbed foun- 

« dations of the church of Elia are again ſettled, 
I could with to truſt them to their own ſolidity 
ce to withſtand any future attacks. I could wiſh to 
« take my final leave of this unpleaſing aſk of 
SR » 

| | 2 
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« the mazes of his blunders, and the ſubterfuges of his 
« ſophiſtry. But I have. found by the experience of 
« this conflict that a perſon once engaged in contro- 
« yerſy, is not entirely at liberty to chuſe for himſelf 
« to what length he will carry the diſpute, and when 
« he will deſiſt, I perceive that I was guilty of 
« an indiſcretion in diſcovering an early averſion to 
« the continuance of the conteſt, My adverſary 
« perhaps would have been leſs hardy in aſſertion, 
and more circumſpect in argument, had I not 
given him reaſon to expect that every aſſertion 
« would paſs uncontradicted, and every argument 
« uncanvaſſed. Unambitious as I therefore ſtill 
« remain of the honour of the laſt word, be it how- 
« ever underſtood that, if Dr. Prieſtley ſhould think 
proper to make any further defence, or any new 
* attack, I am not pledged either to reply, or nt 
« ſilent.” ; 
My Lord, in humble imitation of your Lordſhip's 
ſtyle, I will ſay, the foundations of your church of 
Trinitarian Jews at Jeruſalem, after the time of 
Adrian, are again, and I will venture to ſay, for ever, 
overturned; and a church, the foundations of which 
were attempted to be laid on the groſſeſt calumny, 
and on the ruins of the faireſt character that chriſ- 
tian hiſtory has to exhibit, could not expect any 
better fate. And it has fallen where it ought to have 
done, on the head of the architect. To this hardine/s 
of aſſertion, of an uninformed and uncandid adverſary, 
it is perfectly indifferent, to bimſelf whether your 


Lordſhip reply, or be ſilent. ** 
have 
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have a reply, becauſe he is perſuaded that the great 
cauſe which you oppoſe will be promoted by it. 


If your Lordſhip ſhould make a freſh attempt to 
rebuild this favourite church, I hope you will lay 
its foundations deeper than on an idle ſtory of Epi. 
phanius. For it is not very probable that ſuch a 
man as Aquila, a Jew, and a tranſlator of the ſcrip- 
tares, conſequently a ſtudious and pious man, ſhould 
have been employed by Adrian in ſuperintending 
any works of building or fortification; without con- 
ſidering what you add to this account, or rather in 
contradiction of it, that this was when all Jews were 
bamiſhed from the place, and Adrian had no works 
to conſtruct there. 


It, however, you will, for want of a better, build 
on ſo precarious an authority as this, at leaſt take 
the pains to underſtand your author; and alſo conde- 
ſcend to give ſome ſmall degree of attention to 
the humble ſubject of chronclogy. Otherwiſe, how 
pompouſly and magiſterially ſoever your Lordſhip 
may write, 4 plain tale will be ſufficient to put you 


As to your other proofs of the want of veracity 
m Origen, I am very willing to abide by the defence 
that T have already made of him in my third ſet of 
Letters to you. Let our readers judge between us. 
I ſhall only obſerve that, ſuppoſing you to have 
proved all that you there pretend, it would amount to 
nothing more than ſuch trifling overſights and incon- 

| | ſiſtences 
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ſiſtences as the wiſeſt and beſt of men, and eſpecially 
voluminous writers, muſt be ſubject to, and ſuch as 
by no means affect a man's character for veracity. 
It is not from things of ſo flight a nature as theſe 
that you can be authorized to ſuppoſe, or ſuſpect, 
that ſuch a man as Origen would be guilty of ſo 
flagrant a violation of truth in the circumſtances 
which I have ſtated, as you have had the aſſurance 
to charge him with. 


Your Lordſhip now joins me with Origen, con- 
ſidering us as ſo much alike, that you ſay, p. 488, 
« This art, which Dr. Prieſtley is ſo apt to employ, 
« of reducing an argument which he would refute 
« by well-managed abridgments to a form in which 
« it may be capable of refutation, indicates ſo near 
* a reſemblance” between the characters of Origen, 
and his Hyperaſpiftes, in the worſt part of Origen's, 
that perhaps I might not be altogether unjuſtifiable 
« were I to apply to the ſquire, the words which 
* Moſheim fo freely uſes of the knight, Eco Hue 
* TESTI, ETIAMSI JURATO, QUI TAM MANIFESTO 
* FUMOS VENDIT, ME NON CREDITURUM ESSE 
© CONFIRMO.” . 


To this conjunction of myſelf with Origen I 
heartily ſay, Amen. May my character be that of this 
great man, with all his faults; and then it will be as 
far removed as I wiſh it to be from that of the preſent 
Biſhop of St. David's, whom 1 ſcruple not once 
more to call (as I have abundantly proved the truth 


of the accuſation) 4 faififier (though I believe not a 
wilful 
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wilful falifier) of hiſtory, and a defamer of the chara3t 
of the dead. 


To ſhew that I am not ambitious of having the 
| laſt word, except where I have ſomething of im- 
portance to add, I alſo freely ſubmit to our readers 
what your Lordſhip has added in your ſixth Differ. 
tation concerning Jerom's orthodox Hebrew chriſtians, 
in anſwer to the fourth of my third ſet of Letters. 
That the Ebionites and Nazarenes were only two 
names for the ſame ſet of people, and that they were 
all, as far as we know, believers in the ſimple 
humanity of Chriſt, I have abundantly proved in 
my Hier) of early Opinions concerning Jeſus Ciriß; 
and certainly your Lordſhip's not chuſing to look 
into that work cannot be called an anſwer to it. Till 
I do fee ſomething at leaſt  playfibly advanced in 
anſwer to what I have there alleged, I ſhall think it 
unneceſſary to ſay any thing farther on the ſubject. 
| 1 5 


I am, &c. 


| : 


LETTER 
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LETTER X. 
The Concluſion, 


MY LORD, 


Ts controverſy will, I hope, teach your Lord- 

ſhip and others, that whatever effect a bold, 
contemptuous, and impoſing manner may have in 
converſation, it is attended with no laſting advantage 
in writing, when the big words, and haughty airs, 
may be examined at leiſure, and their inſignificance 
be ſeen through, Your Lordſhip's inſolence has 
exceeded that of Warburton; but even his learning 
was not able to gain any laſting credit to the ſtrange 
paradoxes that he advanced. They ſerved to amuſe 
his cotemporaries, but are now almoſt ſunk into 
oblivion. What then will be the fate of your Lord- 
ſhip's paradoxical aſſertions, ſtill more extravagant 
than his, advanced with greater effrontery, and yet 
deſtitute of the leaſt ſupport in a real knowledge of 
antiquity ? 


On ſome of the ſubjects on which your Lord- 
ſhip advanced to the charge with the greateſt confi- 
dence, my replies have been ſo effectual, that you 
have not attempted any defence, "OY with 

trreſpect 
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reſpe& of that paſſage of Athanaſius, in which he 
accounts for the great number of Unitarians in the 
age of the apoſtles, by ſaying that © the Jewiſh 
« chriſtians were ſo firmly perſuaded that their 
« Meſſiah was to be a mere man, that the apoſtles 
cc themſelves were obliged to uſe great caution in 

« diyulging the doctrine of the divinity of Chriſt.” 
This was the conſtruction that Beauſobre, Dr. Lard- 
ner, and I believe every other perſon who has quoted 
the paſſage, put upon it, though, contrary to all 
probability, you have maintained that he meant the 
unbelieving Fews only, with reſpe&t to whom the 
obſervation was wholly impertinent. 


I have clearly ſhewn, by a ſeries of quotations 
from writers of a very early to thoſe of a very 
late period, that what I have aſcribed to Athanaſius 
was the idea of the chriſtian writers in general, and 
eſpecially that of Chryſoſtom ; ſo that I think it 
will hardly be diſputed again; and yet what excla- 
mations did not you, and your worthy ally Mr. 
Badcock, make upon that ſubje&, as if I wilfully 
miſconſtrued the paſſage ? But they were the excla- 
mations of ignorance. | 


On this ſubject your Lordſhip has very prudently 
| Choſen to be filent. An ingenuous mind, however, 
would candidly acknowledge the force of an argu- 
ment to which he was not able to reply. It has 
more than once been done by Dr. Price, but not 


* yu Biſhop of St. David's; and this is a 
circumſtance 
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circumſtance that marks greatneſs of mind in the one, 
and littlengſ in the other. 


I ſhall farther obſerve, at the cloſe of this ſet of 
Letters, that the haughtineſs your Lordſhip has 
aſſumed as @ churchman, and the contempt with 
which you have always affected to ſpeak of Diſſenters, 
does not become a man whoſe grandfather, if I have 
not been miſinformed, was a diſſenting miniſter, and 
whoſe father was educated for one. But perhaps 
this very Circumſtance may lead to the true cauſe 
of the phænomenon; for ſuch is its operation on 
ſome minds. Where the ſuſpicion of a leaning to 
an old connexion will naturally fall, they think they 
can never do enough to guard againſt that ſuſpicion. 


This controverſy, I imagine, has not tended to 
recommend the Diſſenters to your Lordſhip. It is 
ſaid that ſince you have been Biſhop of St. David's 
you have refuſed to ordain any perſon educated in 
the ſchool of a Diſſenter, particularly a moſt re- 
ſpectable one, which has ſupplied the dioceſe with 
many of its moſt valuable clergymen; alledging 
that, though they had received nothing more than 
claſſical learning from Diſſenters, they would be too 
friendly to them. It looks as if in every Diſſenter 
your Lordſhip dreaded a ſcourge to yourſelf. - Your 
Lordſhip's dioceſe, however, is ſaid to abound with 
them, and on this account you will probably con- 
ſider it as another Augean ſtable. But it is not a 
Hercules that is ſent to it; and I will venture to 


predict that the number of Diſſenters will not he 
leſſened 


— 


— 
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leſſened by your Lordſhip's means, une thay 
the number of Unitarians in this country by your 
controverſy with me“. 


Some time ago your Lordſhip advertized ſome. 


. thing on the ſubject of the Corporation and Teft As, 


_ * Since the above was written, I have been informed that the Biſhop 
of St. David's has ſent the following circular letter to the clergy of his 
dʒoceſe. | 

«© REVEREND SIR, | | 
« Sir William Manſell has declared himſelf a candidate to repreſent 

« the borough of Caermarthen in the next parliament. I cannot refrain 
cc from declaring that he has my heartieſt good wiſhes. Mr. Phillips, the 
Rn member, has received the thanks of the Diſſenters, for the 

© part he took in the late attempt to overthrow our eccleſiaſtical conſt. 

*< tution by the repeal of the Corporation and Teſt Acts. By this it is 
c eaſy to gueſs what part he is likely to take in any future attempt for 
© the ſame purpoſe. 

„ hope that I ſhall not have the mortification to find a ſingle clergy- 


% man in my dioceſe, who will be {© falſe to his own character, and 


© his duty to the eſtabliſhed church, as to give his vote to any man 


ho has diſcovered fuch principles. | 
« | am, Rev. Sir, 
Aberguilly, * Your affectionate brother and faithful ſervant, 
Aug. 24, 1789. « SAMUEL Sr. David's.” 


This, I ſhould have imagined, was an unjuſtifiable interference of 
= member of the upper houſe of parliament, in the election of members 
—— Be thus as it will, it certainly ſhews his Lord- 

apprehenſions for the ſafety of the eſtabliſhed church, which 
= good news to the more violent Diſſenters. For if, in the 
opinion of this ever watchful guardian, it be liable to be ſhaken by ſuch 


à circumſtance as this, its foundation muſt be very weak indeed, and 


conſequently its downfal may very ſoon be expected. It would, there- 
fore, perhaps, have been better policy in his Lordſhip to have concealed 
his apprehenſions by the appearance of a more fearleſs magnanimity. 
To thoſe who have a better opinion of the ftability of the church of 
England, the idea of his Lordſhip muſt appear perfectly Quizatic. We 


r 


4fince the days of Sacheverel. 
but 
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but it was ſuppreſſed. Now is the time to bring 
it forward; and we Diſſenters wiſh much to ſee it; 
not doubting but that, like every other production 
of your Lordſhip's pen, it will, with reſpect both to 
ſentiment and language, he a curioſity of its kind. 


From the manner in which I have taken the 
liberty to addreſs your Lordſhip, on every ſubject 
on which you have thought proper to reſume the 
controve 1 us (and having had your choice, 
it cannot be doubted but that you have aimed at 
what you thought to be the moſt vulnerabls paris). 
Your Lordſhip may be confident that- it will be 
taken for granted, that you will make a reply, if 
you think it poſſible to make one with effect; 
eſpecially as you now ſay that you are no longer 
pledged to be filent, and you condemn your former 
imprudence 1 in prematurely declaring that * would 
not continue this controverſy. - - 


Come forth then again, my „ 
powers of language, be pleaſed to add thoſe of argu- 
nent. If you have hitherto only trifled, as an indolent 
man naturally might do, with an aninformed ad- 
rer/ary, unfortunately ignorant of his own ignorance 
(in which, however, your Lordſhip has obligingly 
taken ſome pains to inſtruct him) trifle no longer. 
You muſt by this time have ſeen the inconvenience 
of it, To uſe your own high Platonic language, 
Come forth with the full projetFion of all your energies, 
and if poſſible, overwhelm me at once. Conlider, 
my Lord, that while, in the late war, America was 

os thus 
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thus trifled with, it was loſt, and take warning 
that example. That, my Lord, was a fatal blow 
to your ſyſtem of dioceſan epiſcopacy, and an un- 
anſwerable argument againſt all that you can allege 
in favour of the neceſſity, - or expediency, of the 
eftabliſhment of any form of religion by civil power, 


Build once more, if your Lordſhip can any where 
find materials, your favourite church of orthodox 
Jewiſh chriſtians at Jeruſalem, or aſſail once more 
the character of Origen. Bring new arguments to 
prove that Tertullian's idiotæ were Engliſh idiots, 
or deſcribe the curious proceſs by which a father 
may generate a ſon by contemplating his own 
| perfeftions. You have topics enow, my Lord, 
before you, and ſome of them muſt not be unworthy 
of your Lordſhip's wonderful talents. 


As a ſtimulus to your Lordſhip, and others in 
your church, who ought to be equally zealous in 
the cauſe of orthodoxy, I ſhall remind you of the 
animated exhortation to the ſtudy of the chriſtian 
Fathers with which Cave concludes the Prolegomena 
to his Hiſtoria literaria. 


Having ſhewn the importance of theſe ſtudies 
with reſpe& to the Catholics he adds, © Nor“ are 
new arguments wanting to the proſecution of 
< theſe ſtudies, eſpecially from the unhappy itch of 


. * Neque ad proſequendum hoc nobile inſtitutum nova nobis deſunt 
argumenta, præſertim ab infauſta illa ingeniorum noſtri temporie in 
prurigine quæ tot antiquas hæreſes eccleſiz catholicæ judicio 
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« heterodoxy in perſons of our own age, which has 
« revived ſo many ancient hereſies, which had been 
« conſtantly condemned by the church. The diſ- 
« ciples of Arius, or rather of Photinus, are extend- 
« ing themſelves every where. Seeing their cauſe 
« condemned by the tribunal of the primitive church, 
« they attack antiquity itſelf, and trample upon the 
« yenerable witneſſes of the primitive faith. 


The Nicene creed is a conſtant beam in the 

«eyes of theſe men, and they treat Athanaſius, 
« Hilary, and the other champions of it, worſe than 
« dogs or ſerpents. They, however, boaſt of their 
« antiquity, but it is the offspring of the old ſerpent. 
« They have their Fathers, but whom? Ebion, 
« Cerinthus, Symmachus, Theodotion, Paulus Sa- 
© moſatenſis, Photinus, and others. Theſe they 
© boaſt of as their predeceſſors, , and the fathers of 


« their faith. As to the Catholic writers, they either 
© reject them, elude the force of their arguments 
« by ſophiſtry, or, what is more extraordinary, en- 
« deavour to draw them over to their party.“ 


conſtanter damnatas, ab orco revocavit. Pomceria fua longe lateque 
nuper apud nos dilatarunt famoſifſimi hæreſiarchæ Alexandrini diſeipuli, 
ſeu Photini potius gregalcs et aſſeclæ; qui cum videant pro veteris 
eccleſiæ tribunali ſe cauſam ſuam ſuſtinere non poſſe, in ipſam inſurgunt 
antiquitatem, et venerandos primævæ fidei teſtes lacerant, conculcant, 
execrantur, Perpetua his hominibus ſudes in oculis Niczna fides 
cujus hyperaſpiſtas Athanaſium Hilarium, &c. cane pejus et angue 
| taducunt odio, Habent quidem ſuam quam jaftitant antiquitatem, 
{ed antiqui illius ſerpentis progeniem. Suos habent patres, ſed quos ? 
Ebionem, Cerinthum, Symmachum, Theodotionem, Paulum Samo- 

latenum, Photinum, et alios. 
Hos venditant præcurſores ſuos; his fidei parentibus Unitarii noſtri 
gloriantur, Catholicos aut aperte rejiciunt, aut eorum teſtimonia 
F 2 ſophiſticis 
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« Qur ſtudious youth, therefore, muſt be exhorted 


© to be upon the watch, and muſt apply with all 


ce their might to the works of the ancients; that, 
ce protected by theſe arms, they may repel the attacks 
cc of their adverſaries, anſwer their ſophiſtry, and 
cc ſucceſsfully defend the cauſe of the Catholic, and 
ce conſequently that of the Engliſh, church. Stand 
ce ye in the way and ſee, and aſk for the old paths, 
cc chere is the good way, and walk therein. Jeremiah 


«yi, 16, Theſe writings will ſhew us the lurking 


ce holes of the ſerpents. Theſe will bring us to the 
ce very fountain of truth. 


ce ſhall conclude with an excellent paſſage from 


« Tertullian, If theſe things be ſo, it is plain 


© that whatever opinion agrees with the apoſtolic 
© churches, where our faith originated, it 1s to be 
© conſidered as true; ſince they, no doubt, hold 
© what the church received from the apoſtles, the 
© apoſtles from Chriſt, and Chriſt from God. And 
© every doctrine is to be conſidered as falſe, which is 
© contrary to that truth which was taught by the 


ſophiſticis argutiis illudunt, aut, quod caput eſt, in ſuas ſæpenumero 
partes pertrahere nituntur. Evigilandum igitur ſtudioſæ juventut 
totiſque viribus ſcriptis veterum gnaviter incumbendum, ut his armis 
muniti adverſariorum tela retundant, ſophiſmata ſolvant, et eccleſz 
catholice, ac proinde Anglicanæ, cauſam feliciter propugnent. State 
ſuper vias & videte, et interrogate de ſemitis antiquis, quæ fit via bona 
et ambulate in ea, Jerem. 6. 16. He nobis ſerpentum latibula 
monftrabit, hæc ad ipſiſſimum veritatis fontem nos recta ducet. Clau- 
dam hec optimis Tertulliani verbis. De præſcript. Hæret. c. 21. 
P- 209. Si hæc ita ſunt, conſtat omnem doctrinam qua cum 

apoſtolicis matricibus & originalibus fidei confpiret veritati deputandum; 
fine dubio tenentem quod eccleſiæ ab apoſtolis, apoſtoli a Chriſto, 
Chrittus a Deo accepit ; Omnem vero doctrinam de mendacio præjudi- 
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e churches, by the apoſtles, by Chriſt, and by God. 
«© You therefore who wiſh to exerciſe your curioſity 
ein things relating to your ſalvation, viſit the apoſ- 
«© tolical churches, where the chairs of the apoſtles 
« ſtill are, and where their authentic letters are read, 
«ſo that you ſeem to ſee and hear them in perſon. 
De Preſcriptione, cap. 21. 36. Upon the whole, 
©if that be true which was the moſt ancient, and 
«that be the moſt ancient which was from the 
© beginning, and that was from the beginning which 
ewas from the apoſtles, it will be equally evident, 
that that was from the apoſtles which is held facred 
ein the apoſtolical churches.” Adv. Marcionem, 


L 2 c. 5. 


« Furniſhed with theſe arms, let us defend our 
« own principles, and anſwer thoſe who aſk a reaſon 
* of our faith, which we profeſs to be that which 
«15 truly primitive, catholic, and apoſtolic. Such 
© are our principles, that we have no reaſon to de- 


4 cline the diſcuſſion of them before the tribunal of 


* the pureſt antiquity. Let us then abandon all 


candam quæ ſapiat contra veritatem eccleſiarum et apoſtolorum et 
Chriſti et Dei.—Ibid, c. 36. p. 215. Age jam qui voles curioſitatem 
melius exercere in negotio ſalutis tuæ, percurre eccleſias apoſtolicas, 
apud quas ipſæ adhuc cathedræ apoſtolorum ſuis locis præſident, apud 
quas ipſæ authenticæ literæ eorum recitantur, ſonantes vocem, & 
tepræſentantes faciem uniuſcujuſque. Advers. Marcion, I. 4. c. 5. 
p. 415. Alibique, In Summa, ſi conſtat id verius quod prius, id prius 
quod et ab initio, id ab initio quod ab apoſtolis; pariter utꝭque conſtabit 
id eſſe ab apoſtolis traditum, quod apud eccleſias apoſtolorum fuerit 
lacroſantum, 
His igitur armis optime inſtructi ſimus, parati ſemper noſtra tueri, 
[que reſpondere, qui fidei noſtræ (quam vere primitivam, catholicam, 
poſtolicam eſſe ſane profitemur) rationem requiſiverint. Neque 
F 3 emim 
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« uſeleſs purſuits, knotty trifles, violent contentions, 
* ridiculous and abſurd diſputations; and let us paſ 
c our time, not in places of public buſineſs, of 
« diverſion, running about like buffoons, attending 
ce the levees of the great, and courting their favour; 
ce but in pulpits, in cathedral chairs, and in the 
ce receſſes of our libraries; diligently applying to 
© thoſe ſtudies which have for their object the good 
<« of the church, the ſalvation of ſouls, the knowledge 
« of antiquity, and all uſeful literature.“ 


Po you eſpecially apply to theſe ſacred ſtudies 
* with all your might who are bleſſed with ability 
« and leifure, who are high in rank, and in the 
« poſſeſſion of thoſe emoluments which the piety 
of our anceſtors has conſecrated as the rewards of 
cc mſetul learning, and excitements to greater dili- 
*« gence. Let us diſtinguſh ourſelves by piety and 
« ſacred literature, Let the venerable Fathers of 
< the Catholic church be in everlaſting/remembrance 
„with us, and let their writings be held in the 
* higheſt honour and eſteem. If my writings ſhall 


«mim is eft eccleſiæ noſtre ſtatus, ut pro ſummo purioris antiquitats 
tribunali cauſam dicere defugiamus. Faceſſat a nobis inutilis omni 
ſtudiorum ratio, faceſſant difficiles guge, implacabiles ric, leves « 
ludicre diſputatiunculge ; ætatem ætatem teramus non in foro ct pretoriis, non 
agyrtarum more ſurſum et deorſum curſitantes, non apud magnatum 
limina fordidis obſequiis gratiam et favorem aucupantes, verum in 
roſtris, in ambone, intra bibliothecæ denique clathros et cancellos, 
eccleſize commodo, animarum ſajuti, antiquitatis cognitioni, bonuſque 
ad ſacra hec rr vos, 
inquam, maxime, quibus melior indoles et liberius otium; dignitatibus 
ornati, reditibus aut, quos tanquam meliorum literarum premia & 


cumulatiores diligentiæ ſtimulos et incitamenta majorum pietas conk- 
cravit. 
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« contribute in the leaſt to our better acquaintance 
« with theirs, I ſhall think that I have not laboured 
ein vain.” 


This exhortation of this moſt excellent man, 
whoſe writings, allowing for his prejudices, I highly 
yalue, and endeavour to make the beſt uſe of, has 
not been ſufficiently attended to by thoſe to whom 
it was addreſſed. There would not elſe have been 
ſuch a want of learned champions in this controverſy, 
ſo few who have ventured at all upon the ground 
on which I have invited them to meet me, and we 
ſhould not have had ſuch crude opinions as have 
been advanced by your Lordſhip, by Mr. Howes, 
and by Dr. Knowles, who are the only perſons of 
your church who have come upon it; thinking, 
no doubt, they had ſome more knowledge of theſe 
matters than their brethren, at leaſt more than 
myſelf, who have no acceſs to your libraries, and 
none of thoſe incitements which this writer men- 
tions, If wwe apply to theſe. ſtudies from the pure 
love of truth, what may not be expected from the 
members of your church, who have every motive 
that heaven and earth can hold out to you to go 
beyond us in them. Let not then the voice of 
friends, and enemies, who concur in the ſame ex- 
hortation, be head | in vain. | 


| Ph GGG 
Mop adore > nm oe ſit ſcriptis 
eorum ſummus honor et zſtimatio, quorum notitiam fi hæc quam 
contulimus ſymbola vel tantillum e EEG 
putem, meque bonas horas bene collocaſſe Judicabo, 
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If the general motives above-mentioned be not 
ſufficient, let particular premiums be propoſed in 
your univerſities for thoſe who ſhall give proofs of 
their proficiency in theſe ſtudies, and who ſhall give 
the beſt anſwers to the arguments of Unitarians, 
from the ſtate of things in primitive times. This is 
now done in Holland, which is leſs intereſted in 
this controverſy than Great- Britain. Your Lord. 
ſhip being now advanced to one of the higheſt 
| ſtations in your church, and profeſſing more energy 
of character than other men, will be expected to do 
ſomething towards the revival of theſe uſeful ſtudies, 
the want of which you muſt by this time, whether 
you will confeſs it or not, have ſufficiently felt. In 
this one thing then, my Lord, let us act in concert; 
and if you have any generoſity in your nature, lay 
open the ſtores of learning locked up at Oxford and 
Cambridge to us poor ſectaries. Let the univerſities, 
ſupported at the national expence, be free to every 
inhabitant of Great-Britain, and of the world. Throw 
down the illiberal guard of your ſub/criptions to article 
of faith at matriculation, or graduation; and then 
we ſhall ſee who will make the beſt uſe of thoſe 
noble advantages, which now, with ſo much vigilant 
jealouſy, you keep to yourſelves. 

7 R 5 

If you want a farther motive, conſider, my Lord, 
not only what, with ſo much juſtice and energy, 
your Lordſhip formerly urged concerning the obli- 
. gation incumbent on all perſons of your Lordſhip's 
high ſtation in the church to defend the eſtabliſhment 
which ſupports you, but alſo the peculiar light in 
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which you have been placed with reſpect to this 
very controverſy, 


It is ſaid that your Lordſhip's biſhopric was given 
you as a reward for your ſervices in the defence of 
orthodoxy ; though wiſdorn would have dictated that 
it ſhould have been made to depend upon your final 
ſucceſs in it. However, you have every motive of 
gratitude to urge you to exert yourſelf, as much as if 
your preferment ſtill depended upon it. And conſider, 
my Lord, how much ridicule will be reflected upon 
yourſelf, and your benefactors, eſpecially the learned 
Lord High Chancellor of England, if it ſhould 
appear that you have been rewarded for a ſervice 
which you have not been able to perform; and that, 
by provoking this conteſt, you have injured the 
cauſe of which you are appointed the champion. 


Conſider alſo that, high as your paſt ſervices 
have juſtly raiſed you, your Lordſhip may ſtill be 
higher; and to myſelf it will afford a particular ſatiſ- 
faction, to addreſs you in the ſtyle of my Lord, your 
Grace, after having paſſed from plain Dear Sir, and 
Reverend Sir, to that of my Lord, your Lordſbip. But 
perhaps your Lordſhip may refrain from a regard 
to myſelf; leſt having been generally conſidered as 
the means of your preſent advancement, I ſhould 
(being, as you always repreſent me, naturally vain) 
be too vain of being the inſtrument of your farther 
exaltation. 


Report 


74 L ET TERS, &c. 

Report ſays, that one of the wiſeſt of your Lord- 
ſhip's bench generally recommends ſilence with 
reſpect to ſuch writers as myſelf. He himſelf 
3 obſerves it. 


Abſiftamus, ait, nam 1ux i inimica propinquat. 
Von. 


In all events, whether prudence ſhould dictate, 
that it is @ time to ſpeak, or a time to be filent, my 
motions will, with all juſt deference, be governed 
by thoſe of your Lordſhip; e FR e 
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LETTER I. 


Of Mr. Barnard's Idea of Unitarians. 


_— 


REVEREND SIR, 


T gives me peculiar pleaſure to ſee a perſon of 
1 your perſuaſion undertake the defence of your 
proper doctrine of the trinity; and indeed you 
Catholics are the only conſiſtent defenders of it. I 
was glad to find my friend, Dr. Geddes, engaged in 
this diſcuſſion, and am concerned that he ſeems to 
have dropped it; though J hope it is only in conſe- 
quence of his being occupied about his tranſlation 
of the Bible, a work for which he appears to be 
ſingularly qualified. Since, however, he has quitted 
the field, I am glad to find another perſon of his 
communion ſo ready to defend his ground. I cannot 
help wiſhing, however, that you had been poſſeſſed 


of 
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of his candour. For in this, as well as in a know 
ledge of chriſtian antiquity, you ſeem to be deficient; 
and both are requiſite to qualify you to enter upon 
this controverſy with advantage. 


By ſaying, as you do, p. 321, © that Unitariang 


cc are thoſe that believe, or pretend to believe, the 
ce goſpel, you more than inſinuate that many of 
us may be unbelievers; eſpecially as you add, “ 
© wiſh every Unitarian would candidly examine his 
cc own heart, and fee whether he has not endeavoured 
ce to deceive himſelf, whether he has not /aboured to 
c overcome the conviction of his own conſcience,” 
&c. Now though I have juſt the ſame reaſon to 
call in queſtion your chriſtianity, or ſincerity, I am 
not diſpoſed to do it; thinking more favourably, 
hope, of mankind in general than you do; and not 
being willing to charge any man with hypocriſy, or 
malignity, without ſome more evident reaſon than 
you can have in my caſe. 


Your ſpeculations on the cauſes of the riſe and 
progreſs of unitarianiſm, are not a little curious, 
Beſides aſcribing the origin of it, in a general way, 
to the devil, p. 345, you likewiſe endeavour to trace 
it to its natural or phyſical cauſes. *© I cannot,” 
you ſay, p. 328, «quit the general | fubje& without 
© taking notice of what I imagine to be the motive 
ce which has induced ſome learned men firſt to 
« become Unitarians, and then to take ſo much 
ce trouble to oppoſe the doctrine of the trinity; and 
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« jt ſeems to me to be this. Fluſhed with their ima- 
« ginary ſucceſs in their philoſophical reſearches, 
« they began to think that nothing was beyond the 
« reach of their penetrating genius.” &c. 


Now, excepting myſelf, I do not know of any 
Unitarian writer who has applied to philoſophical 
purſuits. Your deſcription does not at all apply 
to the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the Unitarian writers, 


Dr. Lardner and Mr. Lindley. 


Having made the devil the prime agent in this 
buſineſs, you make the divine Being act a ſubordinate 
part in it; for having repreſented the Unitarians as 
men puffed up with their philoſophical diſcoveries, 
you proceed to ſay, that © to furniſh them with an 
c occalion of exerciſing one act of humility, God re- 
© called to their mind the remembrance of the myſtery 
« of the trinity. As they found they could not explain 
© this incomprehenſible myſtery, inſtead of humbling 
« themſelves under the mighty hand of God, 1 Pet. 
*y, 6. and acknowledging themſelves unable to 
* comprehend heavenly things, John in. 12. they 
* revolted againſt his goodneſs, and began to doubt 
d of the exiſtence of the trinity. From doubts they 
* proceeded to a poſitive diſbelief, and then to 
*an open denial of it. But dreading the name 
© of beretics they were willing to give it to the 
* Gnoftics only, merely becauſe the Ebionites and 
* Nazarenes did not teach the ridiculous doctrine 
of ons, and thought that they were not com- 


prehended under the general name of Gnaſtics, 
« and 


primitive church.“ Whereas you ſay, p. 33r, 


by the apoſtolic churches,” 


nothing can be more. evident, as I have abundantly 


very reverſe of that of the Gnoſtics; the latter deny- 


his divinity. And, if I may judge from my own 


than a romance. Indeed, Sir, you ſeem to be but 


account of the opinions of the Ebionites, when you 
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ce and therefore not conſidered as heretics by the 


ce the Fathers conſidered all thoſe as comprehended 
© under the generical name of Gnoſtics, who by 
ce any doctrine whatſoever contradicted the doctrine 
ce contained in the ſcriptures, and conſtantly taught 


Now I am much more willing to acknowledge 
the hand of God than that of the devil in this buſi- 
neſs, though I do not think that you had ſufficient 
authority to ſuppoſe it to have been employed in the 
manner that you deſcribe; and I am very confident 
that you were not divinely inſpired in giving this ac- 
count of the ſtate of opinions in early times. For 


ſhewn, than that the Fathers in general conſidered 
the doctrine of the Ebionites, or Nazarenes, as the 


ing the proper humanity of Chriſt, and the former 


knowledge of the actual progreſs of unitarianiſm, 
I muſt pronounce your account to be nothing better 


little acquainted with the hiſtory, or character, of 
Unitarians; and you ſhould have taken pains to 
acquire a little more knowledge of the living, 35 
well as of the dead, in order to qualify yourſelf for 
appearing to proper advantage in this controverſy. 
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tax Origen himſelf with making the ſame blunder. 
For, remarking upon his ſaying, that © thoſe of the 
« Jews who believed Jeſus to be the Chriſt were 
« called Ebionites;” you ſay, p. 198, © there is 
« eyidently an inaccuracy in this account. For 
« thoſe of the Jews who were called Ebionites did 
« not believe Jeſus to be the Chriſt. They made 
« diſtinction between Jeſus and the Chrift, for they 
« aid that Jeſus was the ſon of Joſeph, and that at 
« his baptiſm the Chriſt deſcended upon him from 
« above, in the form of a dove, and at the approach 
« of his paſſion it flew away again, and left him.” 


Now, of the two, I ſhould think it ſafer to depend 
upon Origen's account than yours, eſpecially as it 
agrees with that of all other ancient writers, who 
repreſent the opinion of Jeſus not being the Chriſt 
2s peculiar to the Gnoſtics, and the opinion of the 
Ebionites to have been that of Jeſus being the 
Chriſt, but ſtill nothing more than @ man inſpired by 
Cd. Both you and the Biſhop of St. David's have 
good reaſon to be offended with Origen; but you 
are much more temperate in your anger, thinking 
that he only wrote haſtily, and by that means ex- 
preſſed himſelf inaccurately; whereas the proteſtant 
Biſhop ſcruples not to call him @ 4wwilful har, as he 
would no doubt have called any other man how 
teſpectable ſoever (for no character J ſhould have 
thought more ſacred than that of the great Origen) 
whoſe account of things ſhould have contradicted 
his own conceptions of them. 


G Having 
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Having ſtripped me of all pretenſions to chriſ- 
tianity, you very naturally ſay, p. 361, that you 
conſider all thoſe who have been baptized by me 
as no chriſtians. You are aſtoniſhed, you alſo ſay, 
p. 286, that I * do not reckon Mahometans among 
« Unitarians, and that I ſhould reject them merely 
ce becaufe they believe in the divine miſſion of Ma- 
« homet. Why, Sir,” you ſay, p. 287, © ſhould 
cc you object againſt them upon account of ſuch 
© {cruples as theſe?” In this I ſuppoſe you aim at 
humour, and as I pretend to have nothing to do but 
with argument, I ſhall leave it unanſwered. As to 
the great queſtion, who are chriſtians and who are 
not, it will be decided by the proper judge, before 
whoſe tribunal both you and I ſhall meet. 


In the laſt place, however, having made many 
attempts to penetrate into the hearts of Unitanans, 
you ſuppoſe, p. 332, that I have © a farther deſign 
« in my writings than appears upon the face of 
% them.” For that I may have doubts, and by 
putting Trinitarians upon defending their principles, 
may with to get thoſe doubts removed. If this be 
the caſe, I may not be far from the kingdom of Cod. 
It is a much more favourable ſuppoſition than moſt 
of my antagoniſts will allow. But indeed, Sir, 1 
muſt own that they are nearer the truth than. you. 
For I really have not the doubts that you charitably 
aſcribe to me. 


I am, &c. 
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LETTER li. 


Of Mr. Barnard's Arguments from the Scriptures. 


REVEREND SIR, 


you think it . p. 334, that 1 

ſhould have recourſe to ſuch guides as the 
Fathers to ſettle my opinion concerning the doctrine 
of the trinity; thinking, I ſuppoſe, that the ſtudy 
of the ſcriptures might render all other helps un- 
neceſſary. Now I have more than once given my 
reaſons for this conduct. It is, in ſhort, this. Chriſ- 
trans are not agreed in the interpretation of ſcripture 
language; but as all men are agreed with reſpect to 
the nature of hiſtorical evidence, I thought that we 
might perhaps better determine by hiſtory what was 
the faith of chriſtians in early times, independently 
of any aid from the ſcriptures; and it appeared to 
be no unnatural preſumption, that whatever that 
ſhould appear to be, fuch was the doctrine of the 
apoſtles, from whom their faith was derived; and 
that by this means we ſhould be poſſeſſed of a pretty 
good guide for diſcovering the true ſenſe of the 
ſcriptures. 


Even you 1 Dr. Geddes, though belonging to 
the ſame communion, and one which ſeems better 
calculated than any other to ſecure uniformity of 

G 2 opinion, 
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Opinion, are by no means agreed in your inter- 
pretation of the ſcriptures. He, for example, finds 
no authority whatever for the doctrine of the trinity 
in the Old Teſtament, and but little in the New; 
whereas you find abundant evidence of it in both, 
You are ſurprized, you ſay, p. 11, © that he ſhould 
© make ſuch an acknowledgment, as it is contrary 
ce to the univerſal opinion of divines.” But indeed, 
Sir, your own arguments from the ſcriptures are of 
ſuch a nature, as, I dare ſay, will not induce him to 
recede from his conceſſion. 


Fou fay, p. 11. that Chriſt muſt be God becauſe 

he is called Jehovah our righteouſneſs. But for the 
ſame reaſon the city of Jeruſalem muſt be God alſo, 
becauſe the ſame prophet, viz. Jeremiah, gives to 
that city the very ſame appellation*. You allo fay, 
p. 31, that Chriſt muſt be God equal to the Father, 
becauſe he is ſaid to be one with him; whereas Chrit 
himſelf expreſsly prays that his diſciples may be one 
with himſelf and his Father, even as they two ar: 
one. And when you ſay, as you ſomewhere do, that 
this is neceſſarily to be underſtood of ſuch an union 
as men are capable of with reſpect to God, which 
is an union of will and affefion only, and not f 
nature; I anſwer that the text, in its plain and 
obvious ſenſe (for which in this controverſy you 
always contend) abſolutely excludes the idea of any 
union between Chrift and the Father, beſides ſuch 


A learned friend ſuggeſts, that the proper rendering of the origin 
is, 5 and this is the name by which they ſhall call Jehovah, viz. OU. 
„ RIGHTEOUSNESS." 
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an one as his diſciples are capable of, and is there- 
fore deciſive againſt an union of nature. Now I 
really think that it would be much better to ac- 
knowledge, with Dr. Geddes, that nothing is to be. 
inferred from the Old Teſtament, and but little from 
the New, in favour of the doctrine of the trinity, 
than urge ſuch arguments as theſe, or any others 
that you have produced from the ſcriptures. 


Indeed, what you and all Trinitarians are obliged 
to acknowledge, viz. that, though Jeſus Chriſt be 
God, as well as man, he cannot be ſaid to be the 
ißt principle and origin of the divinity, as you ſay, 
p. 92, © this being the prerogative of the Father,” 
is inconſiſtent with any proper equality of the perſons 
in the trinity, ſuch as is aſſerted in the Athanaſian 
creed, viz. that © in this trinity none is afore or 
« after the other, none is greater or leſs than the 
« other.” For certainly that which 1s the principle 
and origin to another, if there be any meaning in 
the words at all, muſt be ſuperior to that with 
reſpe&t to which it is the principle, or origin. 


Ss 


I am, &c, 
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LETTER m. 


Of Mr. Barnard's Hiſtorigal Arguments of a preſeri 
tive Kina, in favour of the DoFrine of the Trinity. 


REVEREND SIR, 


1 N this letter I ſhall conſider your n 
arguments, or ſuch as are better known by the 
name of arguments a priori, in favour of the genera 
prevalence of the doctrine of the trinity in the 
primitive times. 


As a proof that the common people in the 
primitive church muſt have been Trinitarians, you 
ſay, that the biſhops being ſuch, the common people 
who learned of them, muſt have been ſo too. Suſ. 
petting, however, that there might be ſomething in 
the evidence that I produced to prove that the 
common people were 20 T rinitarians, you tay, i 
would afford no evidence (though this is incon- 
fiſtent with what you ſaid before) of what it was 


that the apoſtles taught; ſince it was not to the 
common people, but to the biſhops and clergy, their 
{piritual guides, that the doctrine of Chriſt was 
committed. | 

* If” you ſay, p. 141, cc * had given the 


© common * a ſhare of adminiſtration in 
| « ſpiritual 
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« ſpiritual matters; if he had made them the re- 
« poſitories, or truſtees, of his doctrine, &c. your 
« argument would have infinite weight; but it was 
« to th apoſtles, and their ſucceſſors, that he com- 
« mitted the government of the church.” 


As to the common people, you fay, p. 143, 
« he commanded them to follow the faith of their 


« paſtors, Heb. xiii. 7. to be obedient to the paſ- 
« tors, who ſhould have the rule over them, and 
to ſubmit themſelves to them, as they were to 
« give an account to God for .the ſouls of all who 
« ſhould be committed to their care, v. 17. He 
« declares that they who hear them, hear him, and 
« whoſoever deſpiſes them, deſpiſes him, Luke x. 16. 
and he commands the paſtors of his church to 
* look upon all diſobedient and refractory perſons 
« as heathens and publicans, Matt. xvin. 17.” Pre 
ſuming, then, that the common people well under- 
ſtood and practiſed this implicit obedience. to their 
teachers, you ſay, p. 190, * as. thoſe biſhops taught 
© their flocks the doctrines of the dwinity of Chriſt, 
© and the trinity of perſons in God, ſo it cannot be 
« doubted but that the people believed and profeſſed 
the doctrine taught them by their paſtors, whom 
« they believed to have been appointed by the 
« Holy Ghoſt to feed and govern them.” 


Now, Sir, you ſhould have argued with a pro- 
teſtant on proteſtant 
teaching of Chriſt and of the apoſtles was not de- 
livered, even in the firſt inſtance, to any body of 


We ſay that the 
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men called clergy; but that they taught all perſons 
indiſcriminately, having nothing to conceal from any 
man; and there being nothing myſterious, or hard to 
be underſtood, in the doctrines of the goſpel, the 
common people, or he /aity, were as good judges 
of them as the biſhops. We alſo think it the duty 

of every man to think and judge for himſelf in all 
matters of religion; and, in an affair of ſo much 
perſonal importance, to ſubmit his faith to no perſon 
as his ſpiritual guide. For what would it avail any 
man who ſhould be led aſtray in the paths of ruin 
and deſtruction, that his ſpiritual guide, to whom 
you ſay his foul was committed accompanied him 
thither? We think it very evident from the book 
of Acts, and the epiſtles of Paul, that the common 
people among chriſtians knew nothing of this paſſive 
obedience to ſpiritual guides; and that in matters of 
opinion the authority even of an apoſtle had no weight 
with them, independently of the _— by which it 
was ſupported. 


I therefore ſay, that the common ads having 
received the doctrine of the goſpel from the pureſt 
original ſources, and having been leſs ſubject to 
foreign influences, would retain them better than any 
other claſs of men; and conſequently that the 
opinions of the common people among chriſtians in 
the ſecond and third centuries (in which we have the 
means of aſcertaining them) affords a much better 
indication of the doctrine of the apoſtles than the 
opinions of their teachers; becauſe their teachers, 


being then ** and having imbibed the prin- 
ciples 
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ciples of the heathen philoſophy, had been ſubject 
to an influence from which the common people 
were exempt. I have farther obſerved, and univerſal 
experience proves the truth of the obſervation, that 
in all caſes, ancient opinions are moſt firmly retained 
by the common people ; whereas the learned and 
the ſpeculative are moſt apt to innovate; and it is 
only after ſome time that they are able to draw thy 
common people after them. 


As another argument that the majority of the 
common people among the chriſtians in early times 
were not Unitarians, you ſay, p. 135, that “ the 
« expreſſions contained in the Iturgies are a demon- 
« ſtrative proof againſt it.” But where, Sir, are 
thoſe ancient liturgies? None that are now extant 
are prior to the council of Nice, as is acknowledged 
by all the learned of your own church. We are well 
ſatisfied that in thoſe early times no liturgies what- 
ever were in uſe; but that all thoſe who conducted 
the public worſhip of chriſtians prayed, as well as 
preached, according to their ability. This we think 
to be moſt evident from all that we know of the 
ſtate of things in the primitive times. 


You think it a proof, p. 342, that there were 
no Unitarians in early times, becauſe there were 
no perſons who were diſtinguiſhed by that name. 
But how could they be ſo diſtinguiſhed, when all 
chriſtians were Unitarians? They were only called 
Unitarians, when there were Trinitarians to —_— 
to them, 

On 
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On the ſame extraordinary principle you ſay, 
p. 255, © there is not the leaſt reaſon to wonder that 
cc neither Irenæus, nor Clement of Alexandria, ſhould 
c take no notice of a ſect that never exiſted till after 
te they had finiſhed their works.” They certainly 
exiſted, but not as heretics, perſons out of the church, 
or diſtinguiſhed by the tion of Unitarians, 
And what you ſay, p. 28s, is far from being true; 
that the Unitarians, whether of the clergy or 
ce laity, were excommunicated as ſoon as their 
ic obſtinate maintaining of their Unitarian principles 
te was known, is a fact ſo well atteſted by the hiſtory 
te of thoſe times that.it cannot be called in queſtion,” 
I have certainly called it in queſtion, and you ſhould 
have conſidered my arguments. 


I amy, &c. 


LETTER 
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L.EN 


Of Mr. Barnard's diret} Hiftorical Arguments in 
favour of the Doctrine of the Trinity. 


REVEREND SIR, 


AVING conſidered all your arguments, of the 
preſcriptive kind, in favour of the primitive 
church having been Trinitarian, I ſhall now attend 
to what you have objected to my arguments, chiefly 
from actual faFs, that it was Unitarian. I had men- 
tioned the Clementine Homilies as affording a ſtrong 
preſumption that the doctrine of the trinity, even in 
its firſt and moſt qualified ſenſe, was unknown in 
the early ages. To this, to my great ſurprize, 
you ſay, p. 371, © the Clementine Homihes were 
e probably a forgery of Photinus, or of ſome other 
e perſon, who not before, but long after the time of 
« Tuſtin, wrote in defence of unitarianiſm.” But 
could a work mentioned by Euſebius, and ſeveral 
other early writers, have been written by Photinus, 
who, it is well known, lived long after them? 


I am not ſo much ſurprized at this groſs anachro- 
niſm, as at your aſcribing to me an opinion which 
I have repeatedly mentioned not as mine, but as 
held by thoſe whoſe opinions I am profeſſedly re- 
futing, and which I alledge as a principal argument 

in 
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in my refutation of them. © You yourſelf,” you 
ſay, p. 167, and you repeat it, p. 335, © implicitly 
acknowledge, that the doctrine of Chriſt's divinity 
te was clearly taught when John publiſhed his goſ- 
« pel.” And you ſomewhere add, that though 
John alone ſhould have taught this doctrine, it was 
ſufficient; becauſe John was an apoſtle. | 


I cannot ſay that I ever remember a more extra- 
ordinary miſapprehenſion of any writer's meaning 
than this of yours concerning me. What I have 
ſaid, and have abundantly proved, is, that it was 
acknowledged by all the defenders of the doctrine 
of the trinity, before and after the coyncil of Nice, 
that the pre-exiſtence and divinity of Chriſt had 
not been taught with clearneſs and effect before the 
publication of the goſpel of John; and this ac- 
knowledgment I have faid they would never have 
made if it had not been extorted from them, by 
fuch a well known ſtate of things in their own times, 
and thoſe preceding them, as they could not account 
for on any other hypotheſis, miſerably weak and 
inſufficient as it is. For no Trinitarian is diſpoſed 
to make the ſame acknowledgment at preſent, and 
they are evidently mortified and confounded that 
it ſhould have been made in times paſt. And no 
wonder; for it furniſhes the cleareſt of all proofs, 
that before the publication of this goſpel, which is 
ſuppoſed to have been after the death of all the 
other apoſtles, the chriſtian church conſiſted almoſt 
wholly of Unitarians. And they could not have 
been conſidered as heretics, becauſe they were in the 
| | a „ 
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church, and indeed had never been taught any other 
doctrine than the Unitarian. 


That this hypotheſis of the Trinitarian Fathers 
is abſurd and inſufficient, is evident from there being 
no evidence whatever of any change having been 
produced in the ſentiments of the chriſtian world 
concerning the perſon of Chriſt by the publication 
of this goſpel. In a period much later than this 
the majority of chriſtians were ſtill Unitarians; and 
in their opinion the goſpel of John N no 
other doctrine. 


Another curious miſtake of yours concerning 
my meaning is that which occurs, p. 229, where 
you ſuppoſe that I contradi&t myſelf when I ſay 
that the ancient Unitarians were not conſidered as 
heretics, and yet quote Auſtin and others, as ſaying 
that in the age of the apoſtles there were two kinds 
of heretics, the Gnoſtics and the Unitarians. But, 
Sir, you ſhould have conſidered in how late a period 
Auſtin, and thoſe other writers, lived. In their 
time, no doubt, the Unitarians were conſidered as 
heretics, and therefore it is no wonder that they 
ſhould repreſent them as having been heretics in all 
ages; though, as I have ſhewn, it is manifeſtly 
inconſiſtent with their own acknowledgments. 


You aſk, p. 303, why, if the Unitarians were at 
any time the great body of chriſtians, they did not 
_ excommunicate the Trinitarians. To this I have 

more 
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more than once made what I deem to be a ſufficient 
reply. The doctrine of the trinity, as it was firſt 
advanced, did not appear to infringe ſo much upon 
the doctrine of the unity of God as it did afterwards; 
and this infringement was abſolutely diſclaimed 
by thoſe who held it. As thoſe who introduced 
this doctrine were men of learning and character, 
and zealous chriſtians, it is no wonder that their 
brethren bore with them. And when theſe learned 
Frinitarians came to be the body of the clergy, and 
had gradually drawn over to them moſt chriſtians 
of education, of rank, and fortune; any attempt to 
excommunicate them would have been ineffectual. 
But I have ſhewn that notwithſtanding theſe great 
advantages on the ſide of the Trinitarians, the 
common people, who were Unitanans, were greatly 
offended at the innovation, plauſibly as it was intro- 
duced, and reſpectably as it was ſupported; and 
that they expreſſed their diſlike of it in very ſtrong 
terms. | 


I do not wonder that you, and other Trinitarians, 
are puzzled with Tertullian's ſaying that the major 
pars credentium, or the majority of the chriſtians in 
his time, reprobated the doctrine of the trinity, and 
that you ſhould uſe every endeavour to elude the 
force of my argument from the paſſage. But your 
mode of reply to it is ſingular. In the firſt place 
you ſay, p. 292, that Tertullian being an heretic, 
his evidence is not to be regarded. But he was no 
heretic in this reſpet; being as much a believer in 

the 
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the doctrine of the trinity as any perſon of his age, 
and therefore as little diſpoſed to make a conceſſion 
in favour of the Unitarians. And why might not 
a Montaniſt, have been an honeſt man, and one 
who would not aſſert a known falſhood. You 
admit the evidence even of heathen writers with 
reſpect to matters of fact of which they were com- 
petent witneſſes; and why reject that of a Montaniſt, 
eſpecially as thoſe of this ſect pretended to greater 
ſtrictneſs of morals than other chriſtians. 


But, what is perhaps ſtill more extraordinary, you 
ſay, p. 298, that “ by the mie and unlearned, 
« Tertullian did - not mean the members of the 
* catholic church,” though he expreſsly calls them 
the major pars credentium, © but all, whether learned 
cor unlearned, who held the ſimple or fooliſh 
« doftrine of Praxeas,” that is, that of the Uni- 
tarians. To this I think I need to make no reply, 
as he is evidently ſpeaking of the credentes, or chriſ- 
tians in general; and with them, though at that ime 
a Montaniſt, he was probably as well acquainted as 
any other perſon of his age. 


You think it is a ſufficient objection againſt my 
ſuppoſition of the Antenicene Fathers having bor- 
rowed their doctrine of the trinity from Platoniſm, 
p. 166, that © they profeſs never to have looked 
* upon the doctrines of Plato as conſtituting any 
* part of the faith of the chriſtian church.” But 
my argument is not that they conſidered, or ac- 

knowledged, 
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knowledged, that their doctrine was borrowed from 
Platoniſm, but that it was ſo in fab, though they 
ſhould have denied it. This I prove from the 
great reſemblance between their doctrine of the 
trinity and the principles of Platoniſm; a reſemblance 
pointed out, and even greatly magnified, by them- 
ſelves; from their known attachment to the doc- 
trines of Plato, and from their natural wiſh to avail 
themſelves of the-new idea they hereby got concern- 
ing the perſon of Chriſt, to make their religion 
appear to more advantage in the eyes of . heathen 
philoſophers, and perſons of diſtinction in their 
time. It cannot be expected that any perſons 
ſhould: introduce into chriſtianity the doctrines of 
Plato, or of any other philoſopher, which they 
themſelves ſhould acknowledge to be foreign to 
chriſtianity, and diſcordant with it. 


You ſeem, Sir, to be aware, though you do 
not explicitly acknowledge it, that the Antenicene 
Fathers did not teach fuch a doctrine of the trinity 
as was profeſſed in a later period; but you apologize 

for them by ſaying, p. 88, © the Antenicene Fathers 
ce did not ſpeak plainly on the myſtery of the trinity; 
ic the ſacraments, and other myſterious truths and 
< inſtitutions of the chriſtian religion in their Apalb- 
« gies, and ſeveral other of. their writings ; becauſe 
c they either addreſſed themſelves to pagans, or at 
« leaſt knew that their works might fall into their 
« hands. And certainly it would be highly improper 
ce to expound theſe articles to perſons who had not 
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« been previouſly prepared for receiving theſe ſu- 
« hlime truths, in the ſame manner, and with the 
« fame clearneſs, as they expounded them to ſbe 
« faithful in their private and catechiſtical inftruc- 
« tions. For holy and revealed truths are not to 
he expoſed to deriſion.“ 


Now, it is evident from the tenor of their writ- 
ings, that the Antenicene Fathers had no deſign, 
or wiſh, to diſguiſe their opinions from any claſs of 
readers, and leaſt of all from the heathens. On the 
contrary, with reſpect to their notions of the trinity, 
they eagerly brought them forward, and enlarged 
upon them, imagining that they would recom- 
mend them to the heathens, by their reſemblance 
to thoſe philoſophical doctrines which were held 
in the higheſt eſteem by them. And yet, in the 
moſt expreſs and unequivocal language in the world, 
they. aſſerted what was diſclaimed by the orthodox 
of a later period, viz. that the Son was greatly 
inferior to the Father, and even that there was A 
time when he did not exiſt. 


All that the chriſtians of the third and fourth 
centuries affected to conceal as a nter, were the 
plaineit things belonging to chriſtianity, viz. the 
baptiſmal (or as it is commonly called the apoſtles'} 
creed and the adminiſtration of the Lord's ſupper. 
This affectation of myſtery, or ſecrecy, in things 
which could not be any ſecret at all, was in imi- 
tation of the heathen initiations. It was altogether 

H unknown 
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unknown in primitive times, and was always un- 
worthy of chriſtians. Indeed, Sir, you certainly 
and moſt egregiouſly impoſe upon yourſelf in 
imagining the orthodoxy of the preſent day to be 
the ſame with that of the Antenicene Fathers. 


I am, &c. 


LETTER v. 


Of the Council of Nice, and the Creed which was 
efabliſhed by it. 


REVEREND SIR, | 

you are particularly defirous of vindicating 
Dr. Geddes in his account of the council of 
Nice, and ſupporting his preſcriptive argument 
from the opinions of the Fathers who compoſed it, 
that unitarianiſm was not the faith of the primitive 
church; but you have ſtrangely miſapprehended 
both the doctrine of Arius which was condemned 
in that council, and the doctrine that was ſettled in 
it. The Arians,” you ſay, p. 192, © contended 
< that Chriſt was not equal to the Father,” and 
P. 183, © the things defined by the council of Nice 
«c were, 
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« were, that the Son was coeternal, cocgual, and 
« conſubſtantial with his Father; and this doctrine 
« never was, neither ſoon after, nor is it to this day, 
« abandoned by any divines of our church.” 


Now, if there be any truth in hiſtory, no perſon 
before the council of Nice ſaid, or imagined, that 
the Son was equal to the Father, nor did Arius deny 
it, This was no part of the controverſy with Arius, 
whom the Nicene Fathers met to condemn; and 
the Nicene creed, which is in every common prayer 
book, expreſſes nothing of the Son being coeternal, 
or coegual with the Father, but only of his being 
conſubſtantial, or of the ſame nature, with him. And 
though the philoſophers of thoſe times thought that 
a beam of light was of the ſame nature, or ſubſtance, 
with the /un (from which the chriſtian philoſophers 
borrowed their idea of the logos being of the ſame 
ſubſtance with the Father ) they at the ſame time held 
that it was not equal to the ſun, but greatly inferior- 
to it. 


In confirmation of the equality of the perſons in 
the trinity having been held before the council of 
Nice, you quote, p. 110, from the Bibliotheca 
Patrum, the epiſtle of Dionyſius of Alexandria to 
the council of Antioch, in which he fays, © there 
* is one Chriſt, who is in the Father, being his co- 
© eternal word,” &c. 


I am ſurprized that you ſhould quote this epiſtle, 
When there can be no doubt of its being ſpurious. 
H 2 Fleury 
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Fleury himſelf ſays, that © of all the writings of 
“ Dionyſus, the only one that remains entire, and 
ce unqueſtionable, is the canonical epiſtle to Baſilides, 
ce the biſhop who. had conſulted him upon ſeveral 
e points of diſcipline.” There is, however, in 
Euſebius a ſmall epiſtle of his ro Novatus, which 
Fleury might think too inconſiderable for him to 


Beſides, Dionyſius, in his controverſy with the 
Sabellians, had been led to expreſs himſelf in ſuch 
a manner, as, in a later period, made him ſuſpected 
of holding the opinion which was afterwards advanced 
by Arius; infomuch that Athanaſius thought proper 
to write a treatiſe in his defence. The Sabellians 
being charged with confounding the perſons of the 
Father and the Son, their adverſaries maintained 
that they were ſo far different, as to be of a differan 
nature; and the Fathers of the council of Antioch 
expreſsly diſclaimed the term con/ubſtantzal as applied 
to the Son with reſpect to the Father; though, in 
oppoſition to the Arians, the Fathers of the council 
of Nice adopted that very term themſelves. Now, 
it is very improbable that Dionyſius ſhould expreſs 
himſelf ſo differently, as this epiſtle repreſents him 
to have done, from the cuſtom of the orthodox in 


With reſpect to the council of Nice, it is in vain 
for you to contend for the freedom of it, as you do, 
p. 148. Nothing is more evident than that, by 
ſome means or other, probably the * 

Hoſius, 
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Hoſius, and other Trinitarians, Conſtantine had 
taken his part before the meeting of that aſſembly. 
The harſhneſs of his addreſs to Arius in the con- 
ference that he had with him ſufficiently proves it, 
to ſay nothing of his circular letter mentioned by Epi- 
phanius, and given at length by Baronius, full of the 
moſt outrageous abuſe of him. And Sozomen, you 
know, acknowledges that, from the time that the 
emperors became chriſtians, the decrees of all the 
councils were framed according to their wiſhes. Of 
the Arian council of Milan you ſay, p. 177, that 
« it could not have been free, becauſe it was held in 
« the very palace of the emperor.” And was not 
the ſame, in effect, the caſe with the council of 
Nice, the debates of which the emperor himſelf 
attended. 


Beſides, I have abundantly ſhewn, in my Letters 
to Dr. Geddes, that the deciſion of three hundred 
and eighteen learned biſhops, aſſembled ſo late as 
the year 325, affords a very inſufficient rule for 
judging concerning the faith of the majority of un- 
learned chriſtians, even in that very age, and much 
leſs two centuries before. By that time the learned 
had made great advances in aggrandizing the perſon 
of Chriſt, as they made another great advance 
between that time and the council of Conſtantinople, 
held A. D. 381, when the doctrine of the perfect 
equality of the three perſons in the trinity was 
eſtabliſhed. | 
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As to the conduct of the Unitarians in the council 
of Nice, which you think ſo reproachful to them, 
neither you nor I are able to give any account of it, 
I do not ſuppoſe that there were many Unitarian 
biſhops in that council, or in that age. But as the 
very term conſubſtantial, which was agreed to be 
uſed with reſpect to the Son at this council, was 
the very term which the ancient Sabellians had con- 
tended for at the council of Antioch, whatever were 
their reaſons (which it is probable I ſhould not 
approve) for adopting it before, the ſame would 
lead them to approve of it now. 


* 
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LL E-T T 
The Concluſion. 


REVEREND SIR, 


7 OU fee that I have complied mich your 

requeſt (Preface, p. 17) in not cloſing this 
controverſy. till I had confidered, and replied to what 
you, with the beſt intentions, I doubt not, have been 
able to allege in defence of thoſe principles which 
[ have attacked. That I have not been convinced 
by your arguments, I acknowledge. But I have not 
decided without giving my reaſons, of the ſtrength 
of which you and the Public may judge. But, 
being as well ſatisfied with my opinion as you can 
be with yours, I certainly ſtand juſtified to my own 
mind, and I hope to yours alſo, in perſiſting to uſe 
my utmoſt endeavours to promote the general re- 
ception of what I conſider to be an important truth, 
and to bring to a concluſion the long reign of a 
fundamental error. I am happy to find that I have 
not written in vain, and that you, Sir, and all my 
other opponents, have been, in reality, labouring in 
concurrence with me, 


I wiſh I could leſſen your fears with reſpect to 
the conſequences of the ſpread, of unitarianiſm. 
H 4 You 
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You fay, Preface, p. 10, that © infidelity, deiſm, 
. < negle&t and contempt of all religion, both in 
« belief and practice, either keeps pace with, or 
ce follows cloſe at the heels of, unitarianiſm; and 
_ < that the general corruption of morals, ſo much 
« complained of in this nation, flows, and muſt 
« be expected to flow, from the introduction and 
<« propagation of ſuch baneful novelties,” 


Now, Sir, I ſhould think that a very little re. 
flection might convince you that the perſons of 
whoſe violences you complain, and in conſequence 
of which you ſay, p. 12, that © the peaceful inhabi- 
<« tants of this nation can ſcarcely ſleep quietly in 
their houſes, or walk the ſtreets with ſafety; and 
that the moſt vigilant father of a family can ſcarce 
E preſerve his children from ſeduction, or his pro- 
« perty from being plundered,” never heard of 
unitarianiſm. However, let the judges in their 
circuits examine into the matter, and report the 
faith of all thoſe who are condemned for capital 
crimes. The uſual 1 wht confi 
of thoſe wretches do not, I believe, throw any light 
upon the ſubject; but perhaps you will ſay that we 
bribe them all to be ſilent. It is a fact, however, 
that, I imagine, may be aſcertained; and let not 
the vices of the age be imputed to Unitanans, or 
any other claſs of men, till they have been proved 
to be guilty. In my opinion, you may juſt as wel 
aſcribe the increaſe of vice and prophaneneſs to the 
increaſe of books, the increaſe of turnpike roads, 
or the increaſe of navigable canals. i | 
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On the contrary, it is my firm opinion that the 
conſequence of the increaſe of knowledge, and 
eſpecially the prevalence of rational ſentiments, will 
be the increaſe of virtue; that unitarianiſm will be 
the only cure of infidelity; and that it will by this 
means prevent the evils of which infidelity is the 


cauſe. 


In the mean time, we Unitarians think ourſelves 
ſome of the moſt quiet and peaceable ſubjects in 
the realm; that we are very orderly ourſelves, and 
promoters of good order in the places where we 
reſide, As to myſelf, I wiſh you would inquire of 
our common friend, Mr. Berington. He will be 
able to give an account of me, and I believe a 
favourable one; and if you would do us the favour 
to make us a viſit, and ſpend a few days with us, 
I ſhould not doubt of ſoon leading you to think 
more favourably of myſelf, and of Unitarians in 
general, than you now do. 


1 am, Reverend Sir, 
Your very humble ſervant, 
J. PRIESTLEY. 
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Magna petis Phaeton; et quz non viribus iftis 


Munera conveniant. 
L | Ovid. 
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REVEREND SIR, 


OU are pleaſed to ſay, in your tract intitled 
Primitive Chriſtianity, Preface, p. 1, that you 
« wrote © without any view, or deſign, of entering 
© into controverſy ; which you openly aiſclaim, what- 
« ever may be ſaid or written againſt you.” Yet, 
as I cannot perſuade myſelf that you really wiſhed 
to paſs unnoticed, and as any thing advanced by a 
dignitary of the church of Engla ill have weight 
with ſome, I ſhall make a fc obſervations on 
what you have advanced, chiefly to apprize you 
that, whether young or old in point of years, of 
which I am wholly ignorant, you are very young 
in this controverſy, and that it would have been 
more adviſable for you to have read a little more 
before you had attempted to write; your arguments 
for the divinity and worſhip of Chriſt are ſo very 


You 
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Tou would prove, p. 3, that « Chriſt was the 
object of worſhip while he was on earth,” contrary 
to the opinion of all the orthodox chriſtian Fathers, 
and to what appears upon the very face of the 
goſpel-hiſtory, becauſe in our Engliſh tranſlation he 
is faid to have received worſhip. You were not 
aware, I preſume, that in the ſcriptures the ſame 
term is applied to men, and that therefore, by this 
argument, you might prove them alſo to be objects 
of divine worſhip. You do not even conſider what 
was the meaning of that Engliſh word at the time 
in which this tranſlation of ours was made, when 
even a court of aldermen was ſtiled the worſhipful 
and perſons in other inferior offices were all addreſſed 


by the ſtyle of Jour worſhip. 


ne an p- 6, that ce Chriſt muſt be God 
« becauſe baptiſm is ſaid to have been adminiſtered 
<« in his name,” without reflecting that Paul ſpeaks 
of perſons being baptized unto Moſes; ſo that accord- 
ing to this argument, the Jewiſh lawgiver muſt have | 
been God, as well as the wp ere | 


You farther ſay, that Jeſus ** 0 God becauſe 
he is called the Son of God, and that © the Jews all 
« underſtood the phraſe as of the ſame nature with 
« God.” But was not the apoſtle John a Jew, and 
does not he call all chriſtians be ſons of God? 


Your arguments from the Fathers of the firſt | 
century, ſhew either an utter unacquaintedneſs with 
the ſtare of the writings that are TIN, Wor hen, 


or 
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or great unfairneſs in your repreſentations of them, 
and therefore I ſuppoſe the former. You quote 
Ignatius, p. 27, as upon all occaſions calling Chriſt 
God, without ever informing your readers that this 
tual addition of the term God to the word 
Chriſt, in his epiſtles, is generally conſidered as an 
interpolation. It is indeed, a manifeſt and abſurd 
one, ſuch a phraſeology not reſembling any thing 
in that age, or indeed in any ſubſequent one. Like 
Mr. Barnard, you quote, p. 80, the epiſtle of 
Dionyſius of Alexandria, as unqueſtionably genuine, 
when it is manifeſtly ſpurious; and, like him, p. 98, 
you ſpeak of the equality of the Son with the Father 
as © defined by the council of Nice” when the 
Nicene creed ſays nothing of that equality, and the 
writings of that age ſhew that the idea had not even 
occurred to the moſt zealous Trinitarians i in that 


period. 


You quote Juſtin Martyr,. p. 36, as pleading for 
the worſhip of Chriſt as God, when the term that 
he uſes (ere) is far from neceſſarily implying prayer, 
or any proper religious worſbip; and in the very 
lame ſentence it is applied to the holy angels; and 
you only think that you can exclude them by a 


punctuation, for which there is no authority, or 
probability. 


That Juſtin Martyr, and others of the Platoniz- 
ing Fathers, maintained that Chriſt was God is 
univerſally acknowledged; but it is. evident that 
they did not conſider him as equal. to the Father. 


Among 
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Among others you quote Novatian, p. 63. But 
this writer, in the moſt expreſs terms, diſclaims 
all idea of the equality of the Son to the Father, as, 
if you had read him at all, you muſt have known. 
He fays, © the Father only is the only good God. 


c The rule of truth teaches us to believe, after the 


« Father, in the Son of God, Chriſt Jeſus, our Lord 
& God; but the Son of God, of that God who is 
<« one, and alone the maker of all things. Though 
he was in the form of God, he did not attempt 
te the robbery of being equal with God. For though 
« he knew that he was God of God the Father, he 
© never compared himſelf with God the Father, 
«< remembering that he was of the Father, and that 
ee he had his being becauſe the Father gave it him. 
< The Son is leſs than the Father, becauſe he is 
<« ſanctified by him. God the Father is the maker 
ec and creator of all, who alone has no origin, in- 
« viſible, immenſe, immortal, eternal, the one 
« God; to whoſe greatneſs, majeſty, and power, 
© nothing can be preferred or compared —. The 
6 Son does nothing of his own pleaſure, nor does 
ce he come of himſelf, but in all things obeys his 
Father's commands.” Cap. iv. 9. 27. 31. 


You quote Origen, p. 67, as an. advocate for 
praying to Chriſt. But you ſhould: have obſerved 


that, in his treatiſe on the ſubje& of prayer, he 
argues much at large againſt praying to Chriſt. 
« If,“ ſays he, © we know what prayer is, we mult 
. not pray to any created being; not to Chriſt 

© himſelf, but only to God the Father of all, to 


c whom 
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hom our Saviour himſelf prayed =. We are 
« not to pray to another who has the fame common 
« father as ourſelves; Jeſus himſelf ſaying that we 
« muſt pray to the Father through him —. In this 
« we are all agreed, and are not divided about the 
« method of prayer; but ſhould we not be divided 
« if ſome prayed to the Father, and ſome to the 


« Son?” De Oratione, p. 48. 


You take it for granted that Cyprian quoted the 
diſputed text in the epiſtle of John, without inform- 
ing your readers of any thing that Sir Iſaac Newton, 
and other learned men, have alleged to prove the 
contrary ; without attempting to account for this 
text not being quoted by any of thoſe Fathers who 
appear to have taken the moſt pains to collect 
paſſages of ſcripture in favour of the doctrine of the 


trinity; and without obſerving that this text is not 


to be found in any ancient Greek manuſcript what- 
ever; or that it is now omitted by Grieſbach, the 
laſt and moſt accurate editor of the Greek Tefta- 
ment. This, Sir, is giving evidence er parte; it is 
concealing the truth, and miſleading your reader. 


Notwithſtanding your great zeal for orthodoxy, 
you ſeem to endeavour not abſolutely to exclude 
us poor Unitarians from all poſſibility of ſalvation; 
but your endeavours are ineffectual. After ſpeak - 
ing of the Athanaſian creed, p. 122, as con- 

c taining the ſum and ſubſtance of all orthodox 
mn n ö are the articles which 

cc are . 
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ce are declared to be neceſſary to ſalvation, and the 
ce ſcripture has declared the fame. For the whole 
« fabric of chriſtianity reſts upon them. But it 
_ * does not follow from hence, that the belief of 
« every title i in the creed, however true, and re. 
« ceived by - ourſelves as ſuch, is therefore the 
ce neceſſary condition of the ſalvation of — ; 


This, Sir; is like opening the door, and inſtantly 
ſhutting it again, without giving us an opportunity 
of entering. For if your premiſes be true, the 
belief of all the articles of this creed muſt be uni- 
verſally neceſſary to ſalvation, to me as well as to 
you. Indeed you ſeem to ſay as much in what 
immediately follows, © Surely then none need be 
«© offended at the public repetition of it in our 
« churches; for it conderans none. but thoſe who 
<* will not believe, and be ſaved.” I ſuppoſe, then, 
that if I do not believe, you will ſay that I would 
not believe, though I ſhould allege that I could 
not; and therefore, in your opinion, my ſalvation, 
notwithſtanding the utmoſt extent of your charity, 


is not at all the nearer. It is happy for me, Sir, 


n my judge. | | 


Vn have done very da to * pro- 


a in this controverſy. Had you perſiſted, I 
ſhould have given you a little advice how to con- 
duct yourſelf better. I only fear that it may be 
ſuſpected by ſome, that you are no real friend to the 
| doctrine of the trinity, and that you meant to betray 
| the 
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the cauſe by ſeeming to defend it. In this, how- 
ever, I acquit you, firmly beliexing that you are a 
weak friend, and not an infidgous enemy, to the 
cauſe of orthodoxy. 


I am, Reverend Sir, 
Your very humble ſervant, 


J. PRIESTLEY. 
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LI 
of the Oljcth and Spirit of Mr. Hawkins's Addreſs 


REVEREND SIR, 


yo U have, in the courſe of your Expeſtulatory 
| Addreſs to me, fo frequently, and in ſuch 
varied phraſe, expreſſed your /urprize and aſtoniſb- 
ment at my ſentiments and conduct, that, without 
being guilty of plagiariſm, I cannot tell how to 
expreſs what I think of yours. Perhaps you were 
aware of this, and thought to eſcape: by this means. 
There is not, in fact, however, any proper cauſe of 
wonder, either with reſpect to my conduct, or yours; 
and both may be very well accounted for, without 
any extraordinary knowledge of human nature. I 
ſhall only mention one occaſion of ſurprize to me 
at the time, though it is not at all ſo at preſent. 
This was that, notwithſtanding our frequent inter- 
I 4 VIEWS, 
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views, and occaſional correſpondence, in which each 
of us advanced, without the leaſt apparent conſtraint, 
whatever occurred to us, and in which this contro. 
verſy, and the buſineſs of ſubſcription, were ſometimes 
mentioned, you never expreſſed the leaſt diſappro- 
bation of my conduct, nor had I any ſuſpicion of 
it till this printed expoſtulation was announced to me. 


You fay, p. 2, that your © private ſentiments of 
« me are thoſe of friendſhip and reſpect.“ Mine 
to you were the ſame, with the addition of the moſt 
undiſguiſed frankneſs. Why then not hint to me, 
what you now publicly declare, that © my opinions 
« were dangerous,” that my manner of propagat- 
ing them © tended to introduce confuſion and diſcord 
into the community,” and that © many of my 
© writings,” p. 52, © have been the ſource of mf. 
* pineſs and univerſal ſcepteciſm. For it 1s,” you 
lay, © an undaubted fact, that ſeveral ſerious chriſ- 
« tians have been ſo far diſquieted by them, as to 
« loſe their inward Peace, that others have been 
te thrown upon the verge of infidelity, and that 
« thouſands of thaſe who already held * religion in 
« contempt, or totally neglected its duties, have 
e been greatly confirmed in their unbelief, or their 
< tepidity; being perſuaded, by theſe obſtinate 
« altercations, that there was neither certainty in 
« religion, nor any real charity in thoſe who profels 
te to be guided by its influence, ſince they are thus 
* diſturbing ſociety for a few metaphyſical ſubtilties 
in points which lie intirely beyond the reach of 
human conception,” Why did not you * 
I en 
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then (for it was the part of a friend) as you do now, 
that I was © not acting a friendly, or a juſtifiable, 
« part with regard to ſociety,” 


Inconſiſtently, however, with all this, you fay, 
p. 55, that © you are far from any deſign to caſt any 
« reflection upon the uprightneſs of my motive, or 
« the ſincerity of my belief in revealed religion.” 
How then, Sir, in Faro Conſcientie, is my conduct 
leſs juſtifiable than yours? If it be public diſputation 
that does the miſchief, your guilt is manifeſtly 
greater than mine; as by this publication of yours 
you are promoting the very thing that you condemn. 
On the contrary, I engage in this controverſy, and 
urge it by every method in my power, becauſe I 
believe it to be ſubſervient to a great and public 
good, viz. the oyerturning of error, and the eſta- 
bliſhment of important truth, I rejoice to ſee this 
faggat of yours thrown into that fire, which I hope 
will not be extinguiſhed till it has effectually anſwer- 
ed the end for which I have excited it, and I am 
happy to think that it has already done this in a 
great meaſure. It is not, I hope, the laſt faggot 
that you will contribute. 


Why did not you tell me during our frequent 
intercourſe, as you do now, that I ought to have 
written in Latin. Speaking of my publications in 
this controverſy, © you ought,” you ſay, p. 47, 
in my opinion to have publiſhed them in a form 
« and language to which the learned only could 
% have acceſs, and not in cheap flying ry | 
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fc. —, Neither can I ſee any ſufficient motives 
* for your publiſhing at all your opinions on matter, 
e ſpirit, and philoſophical neceſſity, which, could they 
« poſſibly be proved, are mere metaphyſical ſpecu- 
cc lations, that can anſwer no uſeful purpoſe, and yet 
«© may in the mean time lead thouſands into error 
«and perplexities.“ 


That any man liberally educated, profeſſing a 
regard to truth, and the great buſineſs of enlighten- 
ing the minds of all men, ſhould write in this 
manner would have appeared extraordinary, if it had 
not been ſufficiently of a piece with the reſt of your 
pamphlet; though it is ſufficiently diſcordant with 
your other publications, in defence of the Refor- 
mation, in which you know that every attempt was 
made to awaken the attention, and enlighten the 
minds, of the moſt illiterate. In anſwer to what 
you here allege, it is ſufficient for me to ſay, as 
Luther would have done, and as the apoſtles would 
have done before him, that I write in order to be 
underſtood, and that I wiſh to inſtruct the common 
people in matters which appear to me moſt nearly to 
concern them, and therefore I write in a language 
which they underſtand. I alſo write for the inſtruc- 
tion of the poor, and therefore I make many of my 
publications as | cheap + as. I 


' Beſides, the Biſhop of St. David's will tell you, 
that I am ſo far from being able to write in Latin, 
that I cannot even read that language, ſo that 
you are urging a man to run, who cannot walk, 

| or 
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or even tand. However, I ſhall certainly aſſume 
the right of judging for myſelf, both with reſpect to 
the ſubjects on which I write, and the language I 
make uſe of. Your cenſure of my conduct in this 
reſpect equally affects Mr. Locke, and the greateſt 
men who ever lived. How then could you imagine 
that your advice ſhould not be conſidered as im- 
pertinent, and abſurd? 


You ſay, p. 2, that you are “ far from ſtudying 
« to make my expreſſions appear frightful,” as 
many of my . antagoniſts have done; at the ſame 
time that you have taken pains, p. 46, &c. to 
collect from all my publications every thing that 
you could bring together of the kind; and by 
taking the paſſages out of their proper connexion, 
and without contraſting them with any others of a 
different nature (which, had you been ſo diſpoſed, 
you might have found in abundance) you have done 
every thing in your power to raiſe the indignation 
of your readers againſt me; in fact, more than all 
my other antagoniſts put together. 


You muſt know, Sir, that the writings of no 
perſon whatever, eſpecially of ſo voluminous a writer 
as myſelf, will bear to be treated in this manner. 
The ſcriptures themſelves will not bear it. For 
truths artfully placed together, will appear wntruths; 
and the moſt candid and benevolent man living may, 
by the ſame management, be exhibited as the moſt 


VAN and malignant. 
Notwithſtanding 
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Notwithſtanding the friendſhip you expreſs for 
me, it is evident from what you have written, that 
you would rejoice in my death, as much as you did 
in that of my friend Mr. Palmer, whoſe early 
deceaſe I lamented, as being cut off in the beginning 
| of bis uſefulneſs, © that is,” you ſay, p. 53, © whilſt 
c he was doing his utmoſt to unhinge the faith of 
© mankind, laying plans to prove that Chriſt was a 
© mere mortal like himſelf, and ſtudying to demon- 
e ſtrate the impoſſibility of the truth of the chief 
© particulars in the hiſtory of his miraculous con- 
< ception. The hidden ways of providence,” you 
add, © are beyond the reach of man, and it were 
e preſumption to pry too curiouſly into the ſecret 
« deſigns of the Almighty. Yet it is highly pro- 
e bable, that many who conſider the intereſts of 
pure chriftianity in a very different light to what 
Mr. Palmer did, may alſo have formed very 
different conjectures upon his ſudden removal, and 
be inclined to pay their grateful thanks to heaven, 
for what they poſſibly may conceive to be a a2 

« peculiar inſtance of its watchfulneſs over the 
l intereſts of true religion.” 


Now had 7 died twenty years ago, db remarks 
you will, no doubt, think would have been rather 
more applicable to zzy/e/f. I would farther obſerve 
that, whatever is the proper object of gratitude to 


Gold after it is beſtowed, is abways deemed to be 


a proper ſubject of prayer while the event is depend- 
ing. Since, therefore, you would be thankful to 


| God for my death, I muſt preſume that your ſenti- 
ments 
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ments and conduct are conſiſtent; and confequently 
that you pray for it. And what ſignify prayers, Sir, 
without endeavours ? But, being of opinion, per- 
haps, that I have already done all the miſchief that 
] well can, you may think it not worth your While 
to run any riſque in order to cut off the little of my 
life that is left. 


You ſtyle your addreſs to me an Expoſtulation, 
being intended, I ſuppoſe, to diſſuade me from 
purſuing this controverſy. But you may eaſily 
perceive that your advice comes too late, and that 
the buſineſs is nearly over. Such an addreſs as 
yours, to have done any good, ſhould have been 
preſented at the very outſet of the buſineſs, before 
my meaſures were ſo decidedly taken, as you muſt 
perceive they now are. In theſe circumſtances, if 
you had meant to ſerve the cauſe that you have 
eſpouſed, and not yourſelf only, you ſhould have 
fairly entered into the argument, and have attempted 
to refute what J am endeavouring to prove. _ 
of this, you content yourſelf with what is a 
eaſter, viz. giving your opinion, which muſt be con- 
ſidered as very aſſuming, till your opinions ſhall 
have acquired more weight with the learned. Time, 
and long experience of a man's ability, knowledge, 
and integrity, are requiſite to give credit to what 
any man ſhould only confidently aſſert, without 
condeſcending to give any reaſons for his aſſertions. 
And yet this is all you have done with reſpect to the | 
proper — of this controverſy. 


What 
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What I have profeſſed to maintain is, that the 
primitive chriſtian church was Unitarian; and for this 
I have given my reaſons, much at large. But inſtead 
of examining any of thoſe reaſons, we find nothing 
but your own ipſe dixit. © I flatter myſelf,” you 
fay, p. 1, © that it poſſibly may be of ſome little 
ce ſervice, as well to the general cauſe of religion, 
ce as to the quiet of thoſe individuals who, from the 
ce extraordinary clamour that has been raiſed againſt 
<« the tenet, which has hitherto been held with aſtoniſhing 
« unanimity by the great body of chriſtians in every age 
ce and nation, have been led to apprehend that the 
ce whole ſyſtem of revealed religion is built upon 
<« ſome unſtable foundation, upon ſome prejudicated 
c notions, of which the fallacy 1 1s e to be ſoon 
* W SAS 


* 


N ow, Sir, they muſt be very ſtrange people, and 
hardly. worth giving ſatisfaction to, who could 
imagine that the whole of revealed religion is in 
danger hy eſtabliſhing the doctrine of one Cod, and 
the divine miſſion of Chriſt from this one God, to 
teach the doctrines of the reſurrection and of future 
judgment. This is the tem of revealed religion; 
and how is this in danger of being overturned by 
my endeavours to prove that this meſſenger from 
God to man was @ man ? Will it be ſuſpected that 
Moſes, another meſſenger from God to man, was 
an impoſtor, becauſe he was nothing more than 
a man? If you have no doubt of my being a 
ſincere believer in revealed religion, why ſhould 
you entertain any ſuſpicion with reſpect to thoſe 
who 
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who may be influenced by my writings. I ſhall 
hardly make any of my readers worſe than myſelf. 
But, in any event, why ſhould I, or the public , take 
your mere word for the ſtate of opinions in early 
times. You muſt think highly of yourſelf indeed 
to imagine this. 


You ſay again, p. 48, ſpeaking of the doctrine 
of the trinity, © I am ſatisfied that it has been the 
general ſentiment of all chriſtians for ſeventeen . 
hundred years. For whereas you have aſſerted 
« that, during the four firſt centuries, either the 
majority, or the multitude, believed the ſimple 
* humanity of Chriſt, and were really Socinians, I 
am convinced that, from the very time that the 
« apoſtolic miſſion was completed, even to the 
© preſent day (if we except a few turbulent years in 
e the days of Arius) the grand majority of ſuch 
« chriſtians, Who can properly be ſaid to have had 
* any opinion at all, believed, in ſome * or other, 
© 1n the divinity of Chriſt.“ 


From reading this, a ſtranger would naturally 
conclude that I had done nothing more than you 
have done in this buſineſs, viz. that I had contented 
myſelf with aſſerting that the majority of chriſtians 
in early times were Unitarians; whereas I have 
written a large work to prove it; and my proofs are 
not to be anſwered by your confident aſſertions. 


It will be taken for granted that as you have 
wong 8 we ſome reaſon or other, to take a 


part 
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part in this buſinefs, and have taken ſo much Pains 
to explain the nature of the trinity, if you could 
have done any thing with reſpect to the proper 
hinge of this controverſy, by ſhewing from clear 
hiſtorical evidence, that the primitive church was 
ſtrictly T rinitarian, you would have done it. For 
admitting all that you have contended for, viz. that 
the doctrine of the trinity is credible in itſelf, and 
that the articles of the church of England are ſuch 
as an honeſt man may ſubſcribe, it amounts to 
nothing, unleſs you can prove them to be true. 


You repeat, indeed, ſome hackneyed arguments 
from the ſcriptures; but you know that I conſidet 
all arguments of that kind as ſufficiently exhauſted 
on both ſides, and therefore have choſen a new field 
of argument. It is curious enough that you ſhould 
make fuch a parade of meeting me, and yet carefully 
avoid every place where I profeſs to come. How- 
ever, as you will not come upon my ground, I will, 
as far as is conſiſtent with * plan, meet you on 
your own. 


am, &c. 


FE. x WOW a 
* "Pry | LETTER. 
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LETTER n. 


Of Inconſiſtencies 3 Mr. Hawkins's Tits of the 
Nature of Subſcription. 


REVEREND SIR, 


AS a great part of your letter to me, as — as 
of that to Mr. Berington, is employed on the 
ſubject of ſubſcription, on which I have addreſſed 
the candidates for orders in the two univerſities, I 
ſhall, for their ſakes, conſider what you have ad- 
ee with n to it. 


H wing quitted che church of Rome becauſt you Ta 


could not approve of her tenets, or her diſcipline, 
do not wonder that you heſitated, as you ſay you 
did“, before you could ſubſcribe the articles of the 
church of England. For if, as you very juſtly 
obſerve , © they, and they alone can conſcientiouſly 
« ſubſcribe, who can truly and honeſtly aſſent to 
the articles, in a fair and literal interpretation of 
te the terms;” it muſt be exceedingly difficult to a 
perſon who coolly conſiders the great number of 
diſtinct propoſitions, an aſſent to which the ſub- 
ſeription of the articles requires, to give an unfeigned 


* Defence, p. 40. + Addreſs, p. 38. | 
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aſſent to them all, conſiſtently with the principles on 
which you diſſented from the church of Rome; 
eſpecially as you condemn the conduct of the Diſ- 
ſenters from the church of England, and conſider 
ſebiſm* as © a ſin of the deepeſt dye; ſo that you 
tell your friend © it concerns both you and us, as 
« ve value our ſalvation, to dread the imputation 
« of it.” It is, indeed, ſteering between Scylla and 
Charybdis; and I fear you, Sir, have not Wb a 
rude ſhock in the POR: - | 


There are, think, — Ai Wenn 
your mind, which may have had more influence 
than you are diſtinctly aware of, in the preference 
you have given to the church of England; even 
ſuppoſing a view to the of it to have been 
wholly out of the queſtion. You ſay , that you 
had © a wiſh to adhere to an epiſcopal church;” 
and that after your ſuſpence about ſubſcription, you 
were determined by © a perſon. of literary and re- 
e gious eminence; a member, I preſume, of the 
church of England, becauſe your deciſion was in 
fayour of it. But had your mind been really un- 
biaſſed, you would have conſulted with perſons out 
of the church as well as thoſe within it; and you 
might have found perſons of literary and religious 
eminence among hem. To conſult with none but 
thoſe of whoſe opinion we are well apprized, and to 
decide according to their opinion, is generally con- 


#" Defence, p. 72. + Defence, p. 211. 
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ſidered as a proof that the choice preceded the conſul- 
tation; and you ſhould have err the wir 2 
of ths. 


Thar the how was not ahi with the Kult and 
unwavering aſſent of your mind, may, I think, he 
inferred from your occaſionally throwing out ſuch 
generous ſentiments as are inconſiſtent with your 
ſubſcription; as when you fay®, © the pale of the 
« church ſhould not be narrower than the -apoſtles 
« left it;” and that © the eunuch and jailor made 
« a ſufficient profeſſion of their faith. For certainly 
this was a very ſcanty faith compared with that in 
all the articles of the church of England. Many 
could ſubſcribe the former, who would be excluded 
from communion by the latter. This natrowneſs, 
therefore, you muſt 2 


Your pla of a truly bel ſym vegan, 5 


greatly approve; but it is a plan very different 
indeed from that of the church of England. How 
« eaſily,” you ſay 2, © might a truly catholic ſyſtem 
« of religion be drawn up among chriſtians,” Their 
canon of ſcripture ſhould contain thoſe books 
« only which all agree to have been never doubted 


of by any conſiderable part of the chriſtian 


church. Their fotm of worſhip ſhould be ſuch 
das all allowed to be lawful, though all might 


perhaps not think it adviſable to adopt; their 


© creed to contain ſuch articles as all acknowledge 


Defence, p. 36. + Defence, p. 58. f Defence; p. 3. 
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to be revealed, expreſſed in ſcriptural terms only, 
and whatever regarded diſcipline only to be regu- 

« lated by each national church, as circumſtances 
ce might direct. Beyond the plain declarations of 
« {cripture'-every thing ſhould be conſidered as 
matter of opinion only, and no conſequences of 
opinion ſhould be charged on any which they 
c politively diſown. This,” you add, © with a 
«ſincere love of truth, and a mutual performance 
< of ſuch duties of charity as all chriſtians owe to 
each other, would umte them all in one com- 
< munion, and one ſociety; and a variation of 
<« diſcipline would then be no more a matter of 
_ < diſpute than a variation in language or in climate, 

« With hand and heart I "He NG, yo 
4 mote fo deſirable a n. e 


Then, Sir, with hand 25 1 you will promote 
a great change in the church of England. For 
ſubſtituting particular congregations, for nations, and 
your plan is the utmoſt extent of my wiſhes. But 
are you promoting ſuch a plan as this by giving 
your aſſent and conſent to the creed, and forms, of a 
church which is the very reverſe of what you have 
ſo beautifully deſcribed? Your creed certainly con- 
tains many more articles than are clearly revealed, 
and they are not expreſſed in ſcriptural terms: And 
if a mere variation of diſcipline appear to you to be 
ſo very inconſiderable a thing, how. can the fin of 
 febiſm be ſo great as you have repreſented it, when 
you make a man's ſalvation to depend upon it! 
ou how can you — ſuch an interference of 


civil 
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civil power in the ſupport of religion as the church 
of England has recourſe to? To become a mem- 
ber of the church of England, with ſuch ideas as 
you here expreſs of a much better church, is, 
in effect, ſaying with Medea in Ovid, Video meliora 
proboque, dereriora ſequor. 


Nay though, in this paſſage, you diſcover a pre- 
dilection for national churches, you do not ſeem to 
be fully determined on the ſubject. For you ſay“, 
« How far it may be proper that Diſſenters ſhould 
contribute to the maintenance of the eſtabliſhed 
« clergy, I am not ſufficiently clear.” And if fo, 
you cannot be ſufficiently clear that there ſhould be 
any national, or eſtabliſhed, church at all. For if the 
clergy were only paid by the members of the eſta- 
bliſhment, or thoſe who attend upon their miniſtry, 
and not by the nation at large, their mode of worſhip 
would no more be eftabliſhed than that of the Diſ- 
ſenters, whoſe miniſters are alſo paid by thoſe who 
attend upon them. However, as you profeſs to 
have ſcruples on this ſubject, and the apoſtle Paul 
lays, he that doubteth is damned if be eat, I take it 
for granted that you will decline taking the tithes of 


your diſſenting pariſhioners, 


When I read the paragraphs above recited, and 
find you tell your friend , that © the neceſſity of an 
* unerring guide is of our own creating” (thinking, 
| ſuppoſe, that the ſcriptures are ſufficient, and all 


Defence, p. 98. f Defence, p. 130. 
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human creeds unneceſſary) I conclude that when 
you wrote them you were not far from being a 
Diffenter. And though you had conformed, you had 
not at that time any emolument in the church, I 
doubt not, therefore, but that you wrote from your 
real feelings; and though, after much ſuſpenſe, your 
predilection for an epiſcopal church (that is, for a 
church in which there were biſhops, and in which 
a man might be a biſhop, which I ſincerely wiſh you 
may be) and the arguments of your epiſcopal friend 
(who has ſince, I underſtand, given you fome pre- 
ferment, and is ſaid to have promiſed you more) 
determined you in favour of the church of England, 
the traces of your former more liberal ſentiments 
were never effaced; and on this principle I account 
for the inconſiſtencies * appear in your writing 
on the ſubject. 


Alſo, writing as you do from your real im- 
preſſions at the time, and thoſe having been various, 
you have left traces of other principles of ſub- 
ſcription beſides that on which you placed it above, 
Viz, © the literal meaning of the words that you 
c ſubſcribe.” You ſay, indeed, © To the dofrines 
cc we aſſent for the ſake of truth, and to the terms 
« in which mankind have long agreed for the ſake 
of peace.” But in other places a regard to peace 
ſeems to have carried you farther than this. You 
ſay f, that the articles of the church of England are 
not ſo much articles of faith, as 1 0 t 


| 3 thc yc's 5 
communion; 
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communion; and * © to the laity they are articles of 
« peace [and doctrine} and that the belief of theſe 
« articles are not ſo neceſſary as to exclude from. a 
« federal right to church communion, ſuch. as do 
« not think them a conformable to revelation.” 
Here I cannot help thinking the words and dodrine, 
which I have incloſed in brackets, to be an inter- 
En ; for if the articles are not to be believed, 
how are they articles of ducfrine. I dare ſay they 
were not in the original compoſition, with which 
they are ſo diſcordant, but were added afterwards, 
without conſidering how they would accord with 
the reſt of the "94-1wth 


Now if the laity may be members of your church, 
though they ſhould not belieye all its articles, may 
not the clergy be admitted on the ſame terms? 
The lay members are, no doubt, ſuppoſed to join 
in every part of your public ſervice, and particularly 
in the recital of your creeds; and as you pronounce 
the everlaſting damnation of all who do not beheve 
every article of the moſt rigid of them, you ſurely 
cannot think them proper ſubjects of church com- 
munion? What fellowſhip bas light with darkneſs ? 
You will, at leaſt, make it an unpleaſant ſeryice 
to them, if not to ren | 


I ſhould alſo wiſh to be informed of the meaning 
of the phraſe articles of peace, of which you have not 
given any explanation, I can imagine no other 
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than that they are ſuch articles as a man may chuſe 
do ſubſcribe rather than quarrel with other perſons, 
or with fuch things as are not to be obtained without 
ſubſcription, whether he believe them or not. For 
if he really believed them, they would certainly be 
intitled to the appellation of articles of faith. On the 
whole, therefore; I ſuſpect that there was a time when 
you eoaſideredt them merely as articles of peace, to 
the clergy as well as the laity; or ſuch articles as, 
becauſe you could not have better terms, you choſe 
to ſubſcribe rather than guarrel with the eſtabliſhed 
church, and the appencages of 1 *. 


Thou 8 you ſay, as above“, that ws articles 
ce are not to be ſubſcribed n as far as you 
« think them ſcriptural, nor merely as articles of 
peace, nor becauſe they exhibit upon the whole a 
© better ſyſtem of religion than is found in any other 
ce ſociety; but muſt be able fairly to declare your 
© belief of the ſeveral points which they contain, 
e in the very words in which they are offered to 
« our acceptance;“ I think I can perceive in another 
paſfage of your Defence of the Reformati that you 
once thought otherwiſe. For you ſay f, © I ſhall 
e continue in the church till I diſcover a better, 
t one that maintains a more equal medium between 
* fanaticiſm, ſuperſtition, and indifference, where 
« the doctrines are more conformable to revelation, 
and the diſcipline to reaſon; where fewer defects 

are found, and the free and Wenn mind has a 
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fairer field to range in. In ſome points, y 
add, & relative to morality and religion, both you 
« and I ſubmit, although we do not pretend to 
« aſſert that they are perfectly free from all ob- 
« ſcurity. A man is ſometimes called upon to act, 
« though partly in the ſhade. Complete evidence 
« on each occurrence, or abſolute perfection in the 
« object of his choice, are ſeldom within his reach. 
« Tf he ſees enough to guide him, to that which 
© ſeems beſt, he may, often muſt, proceed; and it 
« will be a ridiculous excuſe for a man to remain 
« ;rreſolute and inactive, that poſſibly there might - 
« exiſt a more prota As of action chan that n 
* he had adopt 


This, Sir, is cautiouſly expreſſed, . more ane 
to have been meant than directly meets the ear. It 
is eaſy to perceive the real ſtate of mind under which 
you wrote this paragraph, and that you have not 
fully expreſſed your real feelings. If you had ſub- 
ſcribed ex animo to the plain ſenſe of what was 
propoſed to you, why make this intricate apology, 
which, after all, does not apply to the caſe. You 
were aware, I doubt not, of the great difficulty of 
reconciling many of the articles to reaſon and the 
ſcriptures; but you were willing to think that in 
any other eſtabliſned church (and among theſe alone 
your choice lay) you would find more objections of 
the ſame kind, and therefore you made the belt . 
you could of theſe. You would have expreſſed 
yourſelf more intelligibly, if you had ſaid in fewer 

| words, 
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words, Of two evik I choſe the leaſt. In amy 
< eſtabliſhed church (and in ſome one of them I was 
determined to abide) I muſt have done more or 
' 'lefs violence to my conſcience; and there was 
et that in the church of England which made her 
ö ne 
US of eee | 


That your mind 1 . much harraſſed i 
this bufineſs of /ub/cription, and that you have ſtrug- 
gled hard to reconcile yourſelf to it, is evident from 
another moſt glaring inconfiftency in your language 
on the ſubject. You fay®, that © the articles are 
© not to be ſubſcribed as far as we think them 
4 {eriptural,” which you fay, © would be trifling 
* with common ſenſe and honeſty.” And yet you 
ſay f, © It ſhould ſatisfy the ſcruples of the molt 
< timorous conſcience, that our church has declared 
that nothing is to be required of any man which 
< cannot be proved from the written law; and 
* conſequently whatever ideas, or explanatory com- 
ments, any particular perſon affixes to ſome of 
«its declarations or expreſſions, yet if this ſenſe is 
© either inconſiſtent with other parts of its articles 
or ereeds, or is plainly contradictory to ſcripture, 
« or obviouſly claſhes with the evidences of natural 
< reaſon, he may be confident that this is not the 
e eee eee aſſent be e 
„ ere is 
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' Naw you cauld, not, Sir, in plainer terms than 
theſe have ſaid the very reverſe of what you ad- 
vanced before. For it is ſaying that the articles 
are to be ſubſcribed as far as we think them ſcrip- 
wral, and in no other ſenſe whatever. On this 
principle I myſelf am fully authorized by you to 
ſubſcride the articles of the church of England. 
For thinking them to be plainly contradictory 10 
ſcripture, and alſo obviouſly claſbing with the ei- 
dences of natural reaſon, 1 may be conſident that 
whatever I find in them contrary to the Unitarian 
doctrine, is not the ſenſe in which my aſſent or 
ſubſcription was, required. Any other perſon alſo, 
let his real opinions, and conſequently his idea of 
the meaning of ſcripture, be what they will, may 
think himſelf authorized to ſubſcribe the ſame 
articles; becauſe he muſt judge for himſelf what 
he thinks to be agreeable to the ſcriptures, and 
whatever is agreeable to them muſt be preſumed, as 
you ſay, to be agreeable to the true ſenſe of * 


articles. 


Which now, Sir, of theſe two contradictory 
principles of ſubſcription muſt we conclude to be 
yours? I cannot help ſuſpecting that your ideas of 
this ſubject have changed, that you ſubſcribed on one 
principle, and now defend your ſubſeription on ano- 


ther; and yet the change muſt have been very quich, 
lince both theſe publications are the productions of 
the ſame year. However, as your Defence of dhe 
K-fcrmation was printed before your A,⁰ 8⁰ —_ 
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and it is in the former of theſe that you defend fub- 
ſcription on the idea of the articles con 

| nothing contrary to the ſcriptures, I conclude that 
at the time of ſubſcribing you thought that you had 
occaſion for that al; but that afterwards you 
thought you could make a better defence on the 
other principle, viz. that of the latitude of interpre- 
tation, which I ſhall conſider more particularly in 
the next letter; and in ſhort, that you were no real 
believer of the articles either when you wrote che 


* or the —_ 


I _ &c. 


rr rb ih.” 


07 a Latitude in the Jr gretation of the Articles of 
the Church of England, and of the Scriptures being 
4 Commentary on the Articles, 


5 REVEREND six, bh | 
Toer you plead for fubſcribing according 
to the literal ſenſe of the words, you plead for 
a latitude - of interpretation, which, in the light in 
which you conſider” it, appears to me to be fully 
equivalent to any other mode of ſubſcription, and to 
wk you as much at liberty to * for S 
18 18 
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This latitude of interpretation you ſay“, the 
« egiſlature deſignedly left us.” But where is the 
evidence of this? It does not appear in any act of 
the legiſlature, or in any writings of the age; nor 
does it appear to have been thought of, till it was 
ſuggeſted by Biſhop Burnet ; who being an Arminian 
took great pains to ſhew that a perſon who was no 
Calviniſt might ſubſcribe your ſeventeenth arnele; 
but which all who are Calviniſts fay-moſt _—_ 
n . own man ann no n 


If thaſs 0 were dawn pda as e 3 
fay, © to prevent diverſity of opinion,” they would 
never have expreſſed themſelves in ſuch a looſe 
manner as equally to admit perſons who thought 
ſo differently from each other; and who were ſo 
violently hoſtile to each other, as the Calviniſts and 
Arminians of that age were? The compilers of 
theſe articles, like all other writers, intended, no 
doubt, to expreſs their own ideas as clearly as they 
could; and no more thought of admitting into 4 
church, which they wiſhed to guard by this ſab- 
ſcription, thoſe who held opinions different from 


their own, on the pretence of a latitude of interpre- 


tation, than by ſubſcribing them as articles of peace, 
or in any other way that does not imply a belief of 
them at all. This latitude of interpretation I can- 
not help conſidering as a very dangerous thing, 
opening a door to the moſt ſophiſtical perverſion of 
language, and the moſt ſhamefu}-prevarication. mw 


* Addreſs, p. 42. 


Is 
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Ils there not as much evidence of the' 


admitting this . as the 
thirty mm articles; and if the uſe of it be to make 
room for d#verfity opinion, I do not ſee why the 
latitude of interpreting ſcripture might not have 
an{wered this purpoſe, as well as the latitude of 

the articles; und therefore the com- 
piler of theſe articles, if they had the ideas that you 
aſcribe to chem, might have ſaved themſelves all 
their trouble, and have required a ſubſcription to 
the ſcriptures only. In reality, by this latitude of 
interpretation you yourſelf moſt evidently contradi& 
the text, — ſay , that © they are not Calvi- 
#iniſtical.” For if they do not expreſs the ideas 
of Calvin with to the doctrines of ' gruce, 
original ſin, and predyſtination, it it is not eaſy to ſay 
d e eee, e 0e 


A am ful more furprized that eu ſhould fart, 

that © the belief of the more moderate Socinians, 

© when: reduced to its moſt ſimple, as well as moſt 

« decent expreſſion, and that of the church of 

England, as ſet forth in a general meeting of her 

- < divines at Oxford in the year 1695, differ much 

F leſs from each other than is uſually preſumed.” 

This, Sir, leads me to think that your own real 

ſentiments are not very different from what you 

would call moderate Socinianiſm. But by what ſtrange 

latitude of interpretation muſt it be, by means of 

_ which Calviniſts, Arminians, and Socinians, might 
N | 17 

* Addreſs, p. 39- 6. Wia + Addreſs, p. 4. 


: 


all 
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all ſubſcribe the ſame articles, drawn up with ſuch 
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ſtudied preciſion, purpoſely to exclude diverſity. of 
opinion? The compilers muſt have been very 
r 
had any at all. 5 


You moſt ſtrangely — that ee 4 
« of the articles refer to the ſcriptures for a more 
particular comment.” On the contrary, nothing 
can be more evident than that the articles were 
intended to be a comment on the &, that is, 
to declare in what ſenſe the ſcriptures are to be 
underſtood. And as the commentary is always more 
full and explicit than the text, and is written 
after the text, in order to fupply its deficiencies; if 


the themſelves had been thought ſuf- 
ficiently full and explicit, the compilers of the articles 


would doubtleſs have ſaved themſelves the trouble 
of making their text. The articles thernſelves de- 
clate that they give the ſenſe of the ſcriptures; in 

other wards, that they are a comment upon them, 
and the compilers never refer to the ſcriptutes for a 
fuller or clearer account of what they have ex- 
nemme 


Indeed, Sir, nothing ain bee abſard/ tak 
your idea of the articles being he text, and the 
ſcriptures being the comment; and your willingneſs 
to have the articles conſidered in this light is open- 
ing another door to ſubſcription wich the com- 


„ Addreſs, p. 39. 


pilers 
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pilers themſelves evidently meant to ſhut, tal with 
out which you, Sir, could not have fo conveniently 
entered. On the whole, I conclude that you firſt 
ſubſcribed theſe articles as articles of peace, the 
meaning of which it is not eaſy to underſtand, ex- 
cept negatively, that they are not articles of faith, or 
things to be believed; but reflecting afterwards that 
this idea would not ſo well bear a: public diſcuſſion, 
you choſe another ground of: defence, that of the 
literal ſenſe with a latitude of interpretation. Indeed, 
it is too common a thing for men to act from one 
principle, ay then t to ene their conduct on 
Ne e a have 1 * to abe © 
articles of the church of England as neceſſary to be 
Jona fade believed by all the ſubſeribing members, is 
farther evident from your ſaying *, that though 
they were enjoined, as the title prefixed to them 
< 1mports, to prevent diverſity of opinions, and to 
id conſent touching true religion, this is 
„ Wenn to be underſtood wth reſeregee to exterior 

2 « deſigned that all men ſhould explain chem exactly 
« alike, and therefore purpoſely expreſſed them 
* with a degree of generality and latitude which 
e might anſwer every end of peace and good order 
in ſociety, over which it was appointed to rule 
* << and govern; at the ſame time that it was un- 
willing to tie down every member of its miniſtry” 


BY 
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« to the ſame preciſe comments upon its doctrines; 
«e which, conſidering the variety of our. habits, 
« apprehenſions, ſtudies, and education, perhaps no 
« ten men in the kingdom could be ſuppoſed to 
60 underſtand preciſely in the ſame identical accep- 
a tation,” Now that no ten men think exactly 
alike on all the ſubjects. of theſe articles is very 
probable; and therefore I think that there may not 
be ten men in the kingdom who, after due con- 
ſideration, can Bona fide ſubſcribe them; but it will 
be eaſy to find hundreds who ſhall have the . 
idea of their meaning. 2 


That nene HAR 8 a 
idea of their language being differently explained, 


ſo as to admit that latitude of interpretation which 
you want, and for which you contend; and eſpecially 
that they had any idea of a greater latitude of inter- 
preting the articles of defFrine, than thoſe of diſcipline, 
is a mere chimera of your own, unſupported by any 
evidence, or probability. Of the two, more ſtreſs 
is evidently laid, as it ought to be, on matters of 
doctrine, than on thoſe of diſcipline; and for any thing 
that appears, the latitude of interpretation was de- 
ligned to be the ſarne with reſpect to both; that is, 
none at all, They were, no doubt, meant to be 
believed and confor med to, as the plain ſenſe of their 
words imports. This, indeed, you do not, in fact, 
deny; if, as you ſay, © all are excluded from your 
church who are excepted by the very letter of 
© the articles; and theſe articles are ſo many, ſo 
complex, and ſo definitely expreſſed, that your 

L Attitude 
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latitude of interpretation, if i it be not ſophiſtical ant 
evaſive, will amount to nothing. 


_ Farther, you ſay ®, « Mr. Paley has thrown ſomt 

light upon this much controverted ſubje&; that 

ee you have confidered his arguments at leiſure, and 

e that they have ſtrengthened you in your opinion, 

* that, in the preſent ſtate of ſociety, ſome eſtabliſn- 

te ment or other is abſolutely requiſite.” T' may 

therefore fairly preſume that at one time you ap- 

proved of the principle on which he defends ſub- 

ſcription; and it is well known that he does not 

” Fink that a belief of all the articles, in their literal 

e, even with a latitude of interpretation, is neceſ- 

fary. And for this he is juſtly 22 by Mr. 
See. " 


This variety, ä e 
ſubſcription, ſhew that you have fluctuated very 


* Defence, p· 46 | | 


* + The opinion which Mr. Paley maintains he Ny p-. 128, 

s appears to me not only unſupported by argument, but likely to be 

ec productive of conſequences highly pernicious. That ſubſcription 

* may be juſtified without an actual belief of each of the articles, 25 

. _-« underſtand Mr. Paley to intimate, is a gratuitous aſſumption. On 

4 this point let the articles ſpeak for themſelves. Why is an article 

| continued in its place, if it be not meant to be believed. If ons may 

et be ſigned without being believed, why may not al/? By what cri- 

-© terion are we to diſtinguiſh thoſe which may be ſubſcribed by 2 

«perſon who thinks them falſe, from thoſe which may not? Is not 

- © the preſent mode of ſubſcription virtually the ſame as if each. article 

* were ſeparately offered to the ſubſcriber? And in that caſe could any 
c man be juſtified in ſubſcribing one which he diſbelievedꝰ 

No circumſtance, he adds, * could have à more direct tendency 

1 * to enſuare de conſcience of the clergy; no circumſtance could aff 


a 
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murck in your views of its: and Inzn'eroly:kal for 


the anxiety you muſt have ſuffered on this account. 
And as the fame views will probably occur again at 
different times, you will be ſubject to the ſame un- 
eaſineſs again and again, while your power of re- 
flection continues. I therefore think that, with your 


ſenſibility of mind, you would have choſen a much 


wiſer part, if you had not ſubſcribed at all, and have 
facrificed all the boaſted, but imaginary, advantages 
of an eftabliſhment, for that liberty, and peace of mind, 
which is enjoyed by us Diſſenters; who are not bound 
by any ſubſcriptions, but who are at liberty to follow 
evidence wherever it leads us, and who can 

our opinions as often as we ſee cauſe ſo to do. 


IP 


I ſhall cloſe theſe remarks with ſome pertinent, 
though you, Sir, will think them ſevere, obſervations, 
of Mr. Clarke on your idea of ſubſcription to the 
articles in their literal and grammatical acceptation, 
but with a latitude in the interpretation of them.  * It 
«is in fact, he ſays, p. 114, © as much as to ſay, 
« That he muſt believe the words as they ſtand in 
« their literal and grammatical acceptation, but he 
© may, by a mental reſervation, fave himſelf from 
« ſubſcribing to the common and general meaning 


« the e of the ahaha a more arts 
charging her miniſters with inſincerity, than the admiſſion of the 
© opinion, that the articles may ſafely be ſubſcribed without a con- 


_ © vition of their truth, taken ſeverally, as well as collectively. That 


« opinion I have ſeen maintained in publications of inferior note, but 
«I could not, without particular ſurprize and concern, behold it 
* avowed by a writer of ch authority as Mr. Paley.” 

. L 2 cc of ; 
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of thoſe words; or more briefly, that he muft 
ce believe the words exactly as they ſtand, but he 
need not believe what ˖s the obvious 1 of 
them.“ 5 


-On this, and on your laboured ERS of 
the doctrine of the trinity, he goes on to ſay, By 
< this the reader will ſee how true it is that wiſe 
men can reaſon themſelves out of their under- 
« ſtandings,, and how, by a ſort of metaphyſical 
« legerdemain, that which in the nature of things 
eis impoſſible, becomes in a moment not only 
£-poſlible, but ſo Plain and familiar to' our appre- 
de henſions, that it is matter of wonder that all 
« the world does not fee its abſolute beauty and 
Sing.” 1 


3 wy 


Tam, &c. 
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LETTER IV. 


» Of the State of Things among the Diſſenters, and the 
Difference between the Churches of Rome and Eng- 
land. 


— 


REVEREND SIR, 


AD you conſulted with any of us Diſenters as 
you did with a perſon of eminence in the efta- 

Viſbment, you would have been better informed 
than you have been about the ſtate of things among 
us, and could never have faid, as you do“, that 
the Diſſenters themſelves in this country, who ſo 
* much object to ſeveral of the ceremonies which 
* our church has either appointed, or retained from 
© ancient times, preſcribe the poſture of fitting in 
© the celebration of the euchariſt, and the joining 
© of hands in that of matrimony, with ſeveral 
e other obſervances and rites, which have no foun- 
ce dation in ſcripture, and which are as eſſential to 
« their religion, as any thing that we obſerve 1 is to 
cc Ours.“ | | R 


Now, Sir, no part of all this is true. In one of 
our meetings, where I attended fix years, a very 


* Defence, p. 96. 
5 conſcientious 
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conſcientious woman always choſe to receive the 
Lord's ſupper kneeling, and it gave no offence to 
any body; and were we at liberty to celebrate mar- 
riage, I am confident we ſhould not in general, if 
at all, adopt the ceremony of j Joining hands. As to 
the ſeveral other obſervances and rites, which you 
do not mention, I can ſay nothing about them, 
but I know of none to which your objection can 


apply. 


Your other objections to our fituation are equally 
void of foundation. Among the Diſſenters of 
* our own country, you fay*, © the want of ſome 
© legal proviſion for the clergy, as well as of ſome 
* kind of ef, ſeems to be attended with a variety 
« of inconveniences.” I have been credibly in- 
formed that notwithſtanding they ſeem. fa free 
© from every ſpecies of controul, yet orthodoxy is 
as much talked of in the ſeveral ſubdiviſions of 
their fociety as it is among the divines of the 
c national church, and that even the moſt illiterate 

* perfon, of either fex, who contributes his half- 
« crown to the maintenance of the miniſter, thinks 
« himſelf intitled to make inquiry into the ſoundneſs 
« of the doctrines which he teaches. A few indi- 
« viduals, indeed, of that denomination refuſe to be 
4 under any kind of reſtraint, in this reſpect, and in 
« purſuit of what they. deem the zruth, are little 
4 folicitous even about thoſe opinions which have 


* Defence, p. 46. vo 
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in every age been eſteemed moſt. facred by the 
« general voice of mankind; But theſe I have 
« alſo found to be greatly blamed: by the diſſent- 
« ing ſociety at large, however juſtifiable they 
« may appear in the eyes of their own peculiar 
« flock.” 


Now, Sir, what is this but a picture of the ſtate: 
of chriſtianity for the three firſt centuries; and to 
ridicule or cenſure this, is to cenſure the conduct of 
Divine Providence, which ordained that chriſtianity 
ſhould extend itſelf, and triumph over heatheniſm, in 
thoſe very circumſtances, and without the aid of civil 
power, which is neceſſary to form ſuch an eſtas 
bliſhment as you admire. This civil power, the 
boaſted ally of your church, has indeed done ſome- 
thing for the clergy, by rendering them independent 
of their congregations; but it has done. nothing for 
the church, beſides corrupting and enſlaving it. 
And what does your boaſted independence on your 
congregations but leſſen the motives for that regu- 
larity of conduct which is the greateſt ornament of 
the, clerical character, and on which alone you 
ought to depend for your recommendation. No 
man, I may ſay, has ſuffered more from the cir- 
cumſtance of being dependent on a congregation 
(chough at preſent no perſon feels it leſs) than 1 
myſelf have done; and no doubt there is à real 
inconvenience attending 1 it. But I am ſatisfied that, 
upon the whole, it is a fituation infinitely better 


than a ſtate of independence; and a man whoſe 
es OP conduct 


* 
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conduct is ſuch as will approve itſelf to the rea- 
fonable part of mankind would diſdain the 
which a ſtate of independence would give him. 


Whatever is given to be clergy by the civil power 
is firſt taken from the people, who by this means 
are deprived of the miniſter of their own choice, 
and have nothing to do in proportioning his ſalary 
to his ſervices; privileges which you cannot deny 
that the chriſtian laity were poſſeſſed of even till long 
after the acceſſion of Conſtantine. In fa&, the 
civil eſtabliſhment of chriſtianity has been nothing 
but the ſubjugation of the laity to the power of the 
prieſts, from which it is hoped that in time they 
will have the good ſenſe and the ROI to emanci- 
= themſelves. * 


We Diſfenters are not countenane iced by civil 
power. We have no ſupport from toe the ſtate. But 
neither had the apoſtles, nor the chriſtian clergy for 
more than three hundred years; and with this apoſ- 
tolical and primitive condition|we are content. The 
| countenance of civil power has evidently this inau- 
ſpicious circumſtance, that it lays an undue bias 
upon the mind, a bias from which your own mind, 
Sir, is evidently nat exempt. Your ſituation may 
be more reputable in the eyes of a vain world, and 
it is certainly more \ lucrative. than ours; but we 
do not look for that honour which comes from men, 
and our reward is independent of acts of parliament. 


Wich 
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With reſpect to the two churches of Rome and 
England you juſtly obſerve *, „The whole diſpute 
« relative to our ſeparation from-the Roman church 
« muſt then be reduced to this ſimple queſtion: 
« Which of the two churches had truth on its ſide, 
and taught the genuine doctrines of chriſtianity. 
« All other objections againſt our ſeparation are 
« illuſions, and this is the only point to be deter- 
« mined.” “ x * 


On this principle, Sir, if we find errors in your 
creed, we are juſtified in our diſſent from your 
church, as much as you are in diſſenting from the 
church of Rome; and by this we are willing to 
abide. You write exactly like a Diſſenter, when 
you ſay f, * Men will aſſume the privilege of 
thinking for themſelves, when any difficulties 
© occur, in ſpite of all profeſſions of implicit faith; and 
© that no chriſtian will be perſuaded, in compliment 
« to any human authority, to embrace any tenet 
e which he thinks evidently oppoſite to the written 
© word of God. However far he may deviate from 
« the general opinion of others, he knows that he 
* muſt ſtand or fall to that judge alone, who alone 
can witneſs the ſincerity of his reſearches, and 
« the purity of his obedience. Nor is this any 
more an argument againſt the ſober uſe of reaſon 
© than it was an argument againſt the doctrines of 
the Meſſiah, that they were impugned by thou- 
* ſands. ; Subſcriptions, teſts, and creeds, might 


* Defence, p. 47. + Defence, p. 51. 
8 « indeed 
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indeed have reſtrained: his language in a land of 
© religious intolerance, but they can never ſtifle 
„ ee ere eee gr Jo 
K 
This, Sir, is e peer mine of our diet 
2 we cannot expreſs it better than you have done. 
Tou would certainly, therefore, have acted more 
confiftently if when you had left the church of Rome, 
you had declined joining a church of a fimilar king, 
and attended with ſimilar difficulties, though with 
fimilar emoluments; and either have joined us, or 
have formed a ſociety of your own. For no real 
p90 ariſes from ſuch varieties as theſe. 


e Reads wende 6 be our . en ea 
_ difference between the churches of Rome and of 
England; but ftilt too many points of reſem- 
blance remain. Tou deſcribe the church of Rome 
as, e requiring the unſeigned aſſent of all her ſubjects 
t without diſtinction; pronouncing a general ana- 
thema againft all who; reject or even controvert 
* her deciſions, comments, and explanations; ad- 
E, mitting in many eſſential points no latitude at all 
E either of opinion, or of conduct; and intereſting 
<:the'civil power in her cauſe, ſo as to inforce alt 
her ſpiritual cenſures with the infliftion of tem- 
E poral puniſhments. | Between that church,” you 
fay, and ours SR arte” dun be 
4c * equitably draw. 1 117 | 


| * Addreſs, p- 44+ 
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Now, Sir, we ſee an evident agreement between 
them in theſe very things. What anathema in the 
church of Rome is ſtronger than that in the Atha- 
naſian creed, which you retain from the church of 
Rome? Is not the whole of the hierarchy ſupported 
by temporal power, and are not your excom- 
munications attended with civil diſabilities? Let 
thoſe who have been harraſſed by your ſpiritual 
courts ſay how this caſe ſtands. I fear, Sir, that 
as yet you are as little acquainted with that church 
of which you are lately become a member, as you 
are with the Diſſenters; and that in paſſing from 
the church of Rome to the church of England, 
though you might not, to adopt a eoarſe proverb, 
have leaped out of the frying-pan into the fire, you 
have only pen out of the fire into the med ep 


You ſay, indeed, that übe ſtill exiſt in 
* our code of laws ſome ſimilar penal reſtraints; 
« nor have I any where attempted to defend them; 
« but the preſent controverſy,” you add, has 
e ſhewn how obſolete they are, and how totally 
« diſregarded.” But, Sir, your ſubſcription declared 
your approbation of the whole ſyſtem, on the idea of its 
being carried into execution; and therefore you ſub- 
ſcribed what you now profeſs that you cannot defend. 
What the teraper of the times allows us, we do not 
thank your church for; and the queſtion between 
us is not what the church thinks proper to do, in 


* Addreſs, p. 44+ 


her 
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her preſent circumſtances, which may be very 
different from what ſhe wiſhes to do, but what is the 


power. that ſhe claims; and this, r an 
bene e n x 


Lam, &, 


LETTER V. 


| of the Difficulties . the Ons. / Sulſrii 
| H . Articles & Faith. 


REVEREND SIR, 


0 U fay of this buſineſs of fabſeripticn, 4, that 

te it is generally talked of, and yet little ander: 

« ſtood by many who are moſt ſevere in paſſing 
te their cenſures upon it;“ meaning no doubt 
myſelf. But, Sir, whether is it you, or I, who 
may be ſuppoſed, by an impartial judge, to have 
the ſtrongeſt bias upon of minds to miſlead our 
judgments; ; you, who get a comfortable, and as 
you think a reputable,” eſtabliſnment by means Tha 


Defence, p. 2122 


ſubſcription 
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ſubſcription, or I who am excluded from thoſe 
advantages by means of it? If there be any real 
difficulty in this ſubject of ſubſcription, your writ- 
ings have not contributed to clear it up; z nor wal 
= conduct recommend it. | 


In fact, nothing can be plainer in its own nature. 
If you really Believe the articles that are propoſed to 
you, you certainly may ſubſcribe them with a good 
conſcience. If not, you ought to forbear, on the 
fame principle on which an honeſt man would 
refuſe to take a falſe oath in a court of judicature. 
There would have been no difficulty at all in this 
buſineſs, if it had not been perplexed by the ſophiſtry 
of thoſe whoſe intereſt prompted them to ſubſeribe 

- while their conſciences ſnould have with- held them. 
Hence it is that we have been amuſed with ſo many 


different and ſtrange Principles of Jubſeribing. 


Ne m 1 will venture to fay, who really 
believes the articles, in the obvious ſenſe of them, 
would ever have thought of any other principle of 
ſubſcription than that of his real belief of them. 
Nor, in fact, was any other idea ſuggeſted, till after 
it was well known that ſome of the clergy held 
opinions inconſiſtent Mit theſe articles. But having 
ſubſcribed, and being nwilling to renounce the 
fruits of their ſubſcription, hey were on” to 
other modes of EY their conduct. 


It <a be much more en and even 


reputable, to oy at once, with a diſſenting . 
O01 
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_ of whom 1 had ſome little knowledge {who not 
being ſo well regeived among the Diſſenters as his 
vanity led him to expect, conformed to the church 


of England) thatyyou have done one bad and wnjuſ. 
tifiable thing, in order to have it in your power to do 


many good ones. This, at leaſt, would be like x 
man 3 by theft or robbery, ſhould make hiniſelf 
maſter of a round ſum of money, of which he 
ſhould afterwards make an honeſt and reputable uſe. 
Whereas your conduct is that of the man who ſhould 
get the money by the ſame unlawful means, and 
2 came honeſtly by it. 


Tou deſcribe yourſelf'as perfefly cc ) with repo 
0 t you have done; fſaying*, I have not 
<« hitherto ſeen any reaſon to apprehend that I ſhall 
te ever regret the ſtep I have taken; but con- 
ſidering the wretched and contradictory apologies 
that you have made for it, I really cannot believe 
you:: I am willing to think better of you than to 
ſuppoſe that you are wholly free from compunction; 
and your declarations to the contrary only remind 
me of what paſſed when I was a ſchoolboy; when, 
going to bathe in a river, thoſe who had the cou- 
rage tojump into the water firſt, and were aſked if 
it was warm, would, in order to induce their com- 
panions to follow them, fay, O yes, it is very, 
e very warm; when it was evident by their very 
articulation that they could hardly ſpeak for cold. 
Now, Sir, I pay leſs regard to cy yerbal decla- 
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ration in judging of your OT One 
embarraſſed retiring 


On this ſubject of fubſeription nd fades; 
would take the liberty to recommend to your par- 
ticular attention our friend Mr. Berington's late 
tract on the Rights of Diſſenters. It will inſtruct you, 
and the age in which it is written. By ſuch writings 


as theſe the Catholics, becoming truly what their 


name imports, will no longer lie under the odium 
that their intolerance in former times has intailed 
upon the character (though in fact an intolerance of 
which all Proteſtant churches that have had power 
have ſufficiently ſhared with them) and will teach 
us that liberality and moderation which many of us 
have yet to learn. 


You, Sir, in particular may learn from this trea- 


tiſe the important doctrine of the independence of 


the true church of Chriſt on any civil power in the 
world, and to be more proud of being frowned 
upon, than of being favoured by, any ſtate, flattered 
as you are with the honours and emoluments it has 


to beſtow, It will ſhew you that what you are 
now ſo proud of are your chains, though made of 


gold, whether at preſent you feel the * * 
them, or not. ; 
= ST. @V- 

Should his vigorous mind emancipate itſelf in- 
tirely, as it has already in part, from its preſent 
ſubjection to church authority (by which, however, 
the greateſt men in all ages have been unfortunately 


enſlaved) 
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enſlaved) and he ſhould find himſelf at liberty to 
range at large, under the conduct of reaſan alone, 
he will not, I am perſuaded, do things, as you have 
done, by, halves. He will not be diverted from the 
glorious purſuit of truth by any golden apples that 
may be thrown in his way, or exchange one ſet of 
chains for another, fancying that he has no choice 
bi eee . 


4 . 


IJ am, &c. 


LETTER VI. 


of the Dofrine of the Ti rinity, Fr lia of 
Diſtinctions in ny Goabead. 


REVEREND an, wi — 


| AS you do not profeſs to controvert whit I have 
undertaken to defend with reſpect to the doc- 
trine of the trinity; but content yourſelf with an 
authoritative i/e dixit, on the ſubject, I have no 
occaſion to conſider what you have advanced in 
favour of it, either from metaphyſical conſiderations 
or from the ſcriptures, eſpecially after that moſt clear 
and maſterly reply which Mr. Clarke has made to 
you Aadare ak as far as thoſe articles are concerned. 
I ſhall 
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| ſhall therefore do little more than ſhew your 
inconſiſtency with yourſelf in ſubſcribing to ſuch a 
doctrine, as an example to young and incautious 
men; and to apprize them of the fatal ſnares into 
which they may be drawn by Juch ſubſcriptions. 
For it will appear that you muſt haye put great 
force upon your mind in attempting to reconcile - 
your ſubſcription with reaſon and ſcripture. 


As a maxim on which to ſet out in the diſcuſſion 
of this ſubject, and in which I intirely agree with 
you, you ſay“, that © a thing may be ſaid to be 
« contrary to reaſon, which contradicts ſome other 
_ © propoſition, which is either ſelf-evident, or which 

« cari be undeniably proved from one that really is 
« ſo.” You alſo diſclaim , & a blind implicit faith 
« which has no proper object to which our ideas 
« can be attached.” You then aſſert , that © every 
« ſingle part of the Athanaſian creed is ſtrictly and 
© logically true, though not perhaps expreſſed in 
the moſt unexceptionable words.” Let us now 
| ſee how you explain the parts of this en creed | 
on ſuch rational principles. 


| You fayy, that © there is a real diſtinction in the 
© Godhead, whatever the nature of this diſtinction 
« be;” and}, that ©theſe diſtinctions have been 
made known'to'us under the idea and appellation 
« "CO Son, and Tioly Gert. ” - FRE there joe 


+ Ai "7 + Addreſs, p. 7. e , 11. 
} Addreſs, p. 6. 4 Addreſs, p. 4. | 
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be ſomething. in the divine nature that may be 
denominated by the term diſtinction (ein; it be 
one diſtinftion, or three diftinions; for you uſe both 
the expreſſions) cannot be denied, becauſe it is a 

- ſubje& concerning which we know nothing at all, 
But that revelation evidently points it out to us is 
ſurely faying too much; when no mention is made 
in revelation of any diſtinction in the divine nature at 
all, and when this is a mere hypotheſis of your own, 
to explain other propoſitions, which alſo are not to 
be found i in the nee 


88 let us „ as well as we can with 
your account of this threefold diſtinction in the Divine 
Being, ſo neceſſary to your ſyſtem, and cornpare 
your idea of it with that which is laid down in the 
Athanaſian creed, all the parts of which you ſay are 
ſtrictiy and logically true. You diſclaim, indeed“, 
being able © to give any complete illuſtration of 
tc this abſtruſe matter; but let us ſee what you 
produce, as offering f ſome faint reſemblance of 
te the trinity.” For 12260 light i is better than 
alot darkneſs. wet 
[| 

'You ay f, that © the three perſons do not make 
* three Gods, any more than the King of England, 
0 « George the Third, and the Elector of Hanover, 
e are three men, though each of them ſeparately 
“ taken may be affirmed to be a man.” To make 2 
diſtinction in the Divine Being correſponding to this 


' ® Addreſs, p. 11. + Addreſs, p. 10. 1 Addreſs, p. 20, 
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idea would be ſaying that God is a ſelfrexiſtent being, 
the maker of the world, and the God of the Jews. 
But this amounts to no ſuch diſtinction in his being, 
or nature, as your hypotheſis requires. For they 
are only different characters of the ſame undivided 
perſon. As yet, therefore, we are as much in the 
dark as ever with reſpect to @ zrinity in the divine 
nalure. | 


Your next illuſtration“ is that of © the will, the 
« memory, and the underſtanding, as three really diſ- 
« tint powers in the human ſoul.” But this is an 
illuſtration of a very different kind from the former, 
and can never apply to the ſame caſe; ſo that if 
this be true, the other is falſe. - For none of theſe 
diſtinctions can be predicated of the whole undivided 
ſoul, as the former are of the whole undivided 
Godhead; ſince you would not ſay that either the 
will, the memory, or the underſtanding, . was a 
complete ſoul; as you affirm the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghoſt, to be each of them completely God. 


Still more -unhappy is your compariſon of this 
threefold diſtinction in the Divine Nature to the 
three branches of a tree, © each of which,” you ay 
« has every requiſite to form a complete plant.” 
On this idea the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, are 
indeed each of them God, but then they are diſtinct 
parts of another God, which comprehends them all; 
ſo that in reality you make four Gods, the tree being 


* Addreſs, p. 10. + Addreſs, p. 11. 
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a plant, and each of the three branches another 
diſtinct plant; for the ſtem of the larger plant, out 
of which the three ſmaller ones iſſue, cannot be 
comprehended in any of the three. This method 
of making diſtinctions in the Deity was perhaps 
ſuggeſted to you by the litany, in which you Chr 
invoke firſt the Father, then the Son, then the Hi 
Gel, and laſtly the trinity. Here indeed i is your 
tree, with 1 Its three WO. | 


I wonder ſtill more at your otitis of the 
trinity to a polype®, © which,” you ſay, © may be 
e divided into various parts, each of which becomes 
e a perfect animal; becauſe theſe parts are not per- 
fe& animals till they are intirely ſeparated from each 
other, and therefore cannot be ſaid 0 be, or to confti- 
tute, but only to have been, and to have conſtituted, one 
polype. On this idea there was a time when the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt had no ſeparate ex- 
iſtence, but were united in one divine nature, which 
could only be faid to contain the elements out of 
which they were afterwards formed. If there be 
-any thing, Sir, in this exhibition that Expoſes your 
Plain and obvious doltrine of the trinity to __ 

e ee 5 


Certainly, then, Mere is nothing in ra 
compariſons that throws the leaſt light on the 
curious propoſitions of the Athanafian creed; via. 
that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, are 


| 
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each of them God, © none of them before or after 
« the other; none greater or leſs than the other, 
« and yet not three Gods, but one God.” 


You abſolutely diſclaim * © the uſe of the term 
« perſon when applied to God, as having the ſame 
« meaning, and drawing after it the ſame conſe- 
« quences, as when applied to men; becauſe then, 
« as three perſons make three men, the three per- 
« ſons in the Godhead would make three Gods.” 
To what idea, then, does the word perſan corre- 
ſpond, when it is predicated of theſe diſtinctions in 
the divine nature? For without ſome ideas you 
muſt agree with me, that no propoſition, nothing 
concerning which any thing can be affirmed or 
denied, can be framed. 


You do not tell us what this idea is in itſelf, but 
only between what two other ideas it is to be found. 
For you ſay r, it © is not a mere relation, mode, or 
conception; but ſomething between this, and the 
«idea annexed to the word perſon as applied to 
* men.” But ſtill, if you do not fix the diſtance . 


of this idea from each of the two extremes, between 


which it is ſituated, we have nothing determinate, 
and therefore ſtill nothing concerning which any 
thing can with certainty be affirmed or denied. 
Beſides, there are ideas between which there can 
be no proper medium, and ſuch are ideas which have 


* Addreſs, p. 0. + Addreſs, p. 11. 
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no relation to each other, as theſe of mode and perſen, 
between which your nondeſcript idea lies. Would it 
not be ridiculous, for example, to talk of an inter- 
mediate idea between all, or ſhort, which are mades, 
and the man Mr. Hawkins, who is a perſon, and to 
; form Ms As concerning this intermediate idea. 


ch ideas as theſe cannot be ſhaded off into one 
another, like two different colours. They admit 
of no compariſon, 'and have nothing at all of an 
intermediate nature between them. So that the 
thing you ſo earneſtly contend for, is an abſolute 
nonentity. You may juſt as well make propoſitions 
concerning ſomething between the /me!l of an apple, 
and the /ound of a drum, or between the colour ſcarlet 
in a cardinal's hat, and the figure of a lawn ſleeve on 
the arm of an Engliſh prelate, that may happen to 


come acroſs your imagination, as concerning any 


thing between a mode, and a perſon. Archimedes 
aſked for ſomething to ſtand upon when he propoſed 
to move the earth; but you, Sir, propoſing to effect 
e N d at all to ſtand 


. Still, __ we are totally whhaut ideas concern- 
ing this threefold diſtinftion in the divine nature, 
and are therefore unauthorized to affirm any thing 
about it. It is a mere buſineſs of Abracadabra, or 
to uſe your own term“, Blictri; as if you had faid, 
the Father is Bli#ri, the Son Blifri, and the Holy 
% Wu 
* Addreſs, p. 7. | | 
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Ghoſt Bli#ri, and theſe three Bligtri's make one 
God. Nay, ſince you deny the uſe of the word 
perſon, or of any other term in the whole compaſs of 
language, to which any ideas have ever been annexed, 
we have neither ideas nor words for this curious 
diſtinction. So that it is no better than ſaying the 
Father is — the Son is — and the Holy Ghoſt is — 
and that theſe three — are one God, with this ad- 
ditional abſurdity, that the term God, which denotes 
all the three, is, in its intire ſenſe, an to each 

of the three. 


Surely, Sir, there is nothing in the ſcriptures, 
which were written for the uſe of plain perſons, that 
requires this ſtrange logic to make it intelligible. 
In what does this differ from “ a blind implicit 
* faith which holds out no proper object to which 
© our ideas can be attached,” which you* ws inp 
It is e that "yy thing, 


Lou ſay 7, that © we have a general idea annexed 
to the word diſtinFion;”” but I have examined all 
your illuſtrations of this general idea, and have 
ſhewn that they do not in the leaft degree apply to 


the caſe, and therefore we are left wholly without 


ideas, general, or particular. Conſequently when 
you ſpeak 4 © of the ſoul and body of Jeſus being 
« aſſumed from the firſt moment of his exiſtence, 
© info an intimate union with one of theſe relations 


* Addreſs, p. 7. + Addreſs, p. 7. 1 Addreſs, p. 24. 
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« or diſtinctions in the divine nature,” it is in eſfed 
to talk of an intimate union with nothing at all. 


The phraſe of a diſtinction in the divine nature ſeems 
to be growing faſhionable with the orthodox divines 
of the preſent day; though for no reaſon that I can 
imagine, but becauſe, ſuggeſting no ideas at all, it 
ſeems to be leſs open to confutation. It may alſo 
ſeem to preſerve the idea of the divine unity ſome- 
thing better than the term perſons, of which the 
trinity has been generally ſaid to conſiſt. 


According to ſome, this diftinStion in the divine 
nature ſo little affects the unity of it, that it is held 
to be only a temporary thing. For, as J am in- 
formed, Dr. Hinchliffe the biſhop of Peterborough, 
in a Charge which he lately delivered at Daventry, 
thinking proper to give his clergy his own ideas of 
a doctrine which is now the ſubject of public diſ- 
cuſſion, ſaid that, in his opinion, © when the time 
« ſhall come in which tbe Son ſhall give up the kingdom 
« to the Father, 1o that God ſoall be all in all, the 
« threefold diſtinction which at preſent ſubſiſts in 
< the divine nature ſhall be no more.” | 


ITuhis, I ſhall obſerve, was very nearly the opinion 
of the ancient Sabellians, or . philoſophical Uni- 
tarians; who ſuppoſed that a kind of divine ray, 
iſſuing from the Father, the ſole fountain of divinity, 
was attached. to the perſon of Jeſus, but only from 
te time of his ne and that when he ceaſed. 


1 to 
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to appear upon earth, and to work miracles (to 
which this communicated divinity was neceſſary) it 
was withdrawn. If a diſtinction in the divine nature 

be any thing more than this, it muſt imply ſuch 
a change in the Divine Being as muſt be incom- 
patible with divinity. Whatever has an end, had, 
no doubt, a beginning alſo; and ſince this wonderful 
change in the divine nature, from being ſimply one, 
without this myſterious diſtinction, to this threefold 
diſtinction, called the trinity, was occaſioned by the 


circumſtances of this earth of ours, viz. the fall of 


our firſt parents, it may not be impoſſible but that 
ſimilar diſtinctions in the divine nature may take 
place in conſequence of particular events in other 
habitable worlds; and though a threefo!d diſtinction 


has been ſufficient for our purpoſes, the different 


_ circumſtances of other worlds may require different 


arrangements of the ſame kind, and thus the divine 


nature will be a perfect Prom. 


If 1 haves nn e 
of this have miſrepreſented his Lordſhip's opinion, 


it will be in his power to ſet me and the public 


right about it. But if this repreſentation be juſt, 
and ſuch doctrines paſs without cenſure in the 


church of England, I ſhall conclude that the doors 
of this church are open to all opinions, however diſ- 
cordant; and that the heads of it are perfectly 
indifferent to every thing but the hierarchy, and the 
emoluments of it. It will be thought that any 
member of the church may profeſs what he pleaſes, 


and if he make no farther diſturbance, he will not 


be 


* 
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be diſturbed. It may even be thought that I myſelf, 
an Unitarian, a Neceſſarian, and a Materialiſt, as ] 
profeſſedly am; it I could but fatisfy myſelf in 
getting through the door of ſulhſcription, no queſtion 
would be aſked, no recantation required, and 1 
ſhould be permitted to write as I now do, publicly 
arraigning the doctrine of the trinity, or any other 

doctrine of the church that I ſhould ſee reaſon to 
call in queſtion. For except in degree, there is no 
difference between my conduct and that of his Lord- 
hip S; as we both agree in avowing 3 — 
; oppoſite to thoſe of the church. | 


5 Lou will find ſome excellent obſervations on this 
doctrine of diſtinctions in the Deity in Mr. Clarke, 
who particularly obſerves, p. 116, that if, as you ſay, 
theſe diſtinctions have each of them their different 
attributes and properties, they muſt be different per- 
fons, in the proper ſenſe of the word, which is the 
fame thing as different beings, and then you make 
three Gods. Theſe diſtinftions, therefore, in the 
Deity are either abſolutely nothing at all, or elle 

| ſubſtantial divine perſons, 'or Gods. For as he 

L obſerves, P. 119, © if they are not and 

| properly perſonal diſtinctions, then I contend that 
they are no diſtinctions at all to the purpoſe of 
<« the trinity, and into this vortex muſt Mr. Haw- 
„ kins's diſtinction of properties from the perſons 

<in which thoſe e inhere, Amen fall.” 


After 1 had written the above, a judicious friend 
nr. to my notice what had been advanced 
e on 
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on this ſubject of diſtinctions in the divine nature by 
the author of the Notes to the Life of Dr. Watts by 
Dr. Johnſon; and it appears to me to be ſo much 
to the purpoſe, that 1 ſhall copy the principal part 
of ts; | | 


« T can form no idea of a threefold diſtinction in 
« Deity, but that of three beings, or three component 
« parts, which is equally inconſiſtent with the unity, 
« and would imply drvifebility. I can eaſily con- 


« ceive of a diſtinction between the attributes of 


« God; but are the Son and Spirit only diſtinct 
« attributes? If ſo, with what propriety can they 
be repreſented, and addreſſed, as per/ons; and how 
« can they ſuſtain different offices, and perform 
different works, or indeed any at all. Beſides, 
« if the attributes of God be allowed to be per- 
« ſonified, it will follow that there are as many 
« perſons in God as there are attributes. If the 
« wiſdom of God be called one perſon, and his 
« power another, his holineſs may as juſtly be ſtiled 
ca third, his goodneſs a fourth, &c. The attributes 
« of Deity are only the properties of his nature. 
Neither of theſe can be properly called God, or 
e be ſpoken of as equal to God, who is the being to 
hom they all belong. Moreover, God himſelf 
you muſt allow to be a being, and God the Father, 
« you will admit, is a perſon in the proper ſenſe of 
that term, i. e. an intelligent being: But if the Son 
* and Spirit are only attributes of God, then they 
© are not equal to him, and conſequently this notion 
* 1s contrary to the orthodox faith. If you mean 
cc that 
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1 te that the one God ſuſtains three chardFers, or 
s relations, this is intelligible enough; but then it 
E 1s not orthodox. It is pure Sabellianiſm. Beſides, 
“God ſuſtains more characters and relations than 
three. Conſequently, according to this ſcheme, 
« there are more n or perſons,” 


If the 1 ingenious author had examined with the 
ſame freedom what ſeems to be his own idea (as he 
has ſhewn it to be that of Dr. Watts, and of Dr. 
Doddridge) of the union of God with the man Chrift 
Zeſus, it would have appeared as untenable a mode 
of maintaining the doctrine of a trinity, as this of a 
 diſtinftion in the Godhead. What proper union can 
there be between God and a creature? It cannot be 
a neceſſary union, becauſe it had a beginning, and 
therefore may ceaſe to be. How, then, is any 
idea that we can form of ſuch an union at all different 
from that which we annex to the term preſence with; 
as when we ſay that God was preſent with Moſes, or 
any other prophet? And if there be no difference 
in our ideas, there ought not to be any in our 
words, if we do not mean to deceive. | 


On this principle of Chriſt having no other 
divinity than that which is derived from the union 
of the Father with him, it ought never to be ſaid 
that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, are each 
of them God, becauſe this phraſe conveys to the 
hearer the idea of independent divinity, whether origi- 
nally derived from one ſource, viz. the divinity of 
the F r, or not. Becauſe in fact there is not, 
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| upon this ſcheme, any other divinity than that 
of the Father; and the Son, and Holy Ghoſt, as 
_ diſtinguiſhed from the Father (which is neceſſanily - 
implied when they are mentioned along with him, 
as equally God) have no divinity at all. 


Beſides, our Saviour himſelf uſes this term union 
with God, as what is equally applicable to his diſci- 
ples, as to himſelf; and therefore we have no 
authority whatever to ſuppoſe any other kind of 
union. The idea, if it can be called an idea, is 
unſcriptural, as well as unintelligible, and abſurd. 


I am far from charging ſuch men as Dr. Watts 
and Dr. Doddridge with wilful prevarication in this 
buſineſs. But they certainly were not aware how 
much they were influenced by a dread of abandoning 
the doctrine of the trinity altogether; and therefore 
they acquieſced in a ſcheme which retained it merely 
in words, when the thing itſelf was really diſcarded. 
But this apology, which may be made for Dr. 
Watts and Dr. Doddridge, will not apply in the 
lame degree to thoſe who now defend the doctrine 
of the trinity on the ſame principles, becauſe there 
has been time to reflect upon the ſubject; and ſo 
much has been written upon it, that it cannot but 
be underſtood by thoſe who will give proper at- 
tention to ĩt. Nothing, indeed, can be more evident 
than that God merely dtvelling in a man (from 
which this has obtained the name of the i-dwelling 
ſcheme) cannot make that man to be God; any 
more than a demon, according to the doctrine of 
8 1 8 
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_ © poſſeſſion, dwelling in a man, can make him to be 
a demon. If it was poſſible that /wo beings of 
different narures ſhould be united, ſo as to become 
one, it would not be either of the former beings, but a 

Being of adifferent nature, partaking of the properties 
of both. On this principle, therefore, of Chriſt being 
united to God, he would be a being of a different 
nature from God, viz. the exact medium between 
God and man; and this would be far from reach- 
ing our idea of Chriſt being God. It would be 
far ſhort of the perfection which we aſcribe to 
divinity, But in every view of it, the idea of Chriſt 
being God in conſequence of his union with Gog, 
or of God dwelling in him, is moſt abſurd. - If 

Jeſus Chriſt, or the ſoul of Jeſus Chriſt, be ſup- 
poſed to have pre-exiſted, theſe advocates for the 
in- dwelling ſcheme ought to be denominated Arians; 

if not, Socinians, or Unitarians. And it is I fear 
the dread of theſe unpopular names, and the conſe- 
quences of unpopularity, that is, more than they are 
aware of, the true reaſon of wy ag diſclaiming them. 


| -  Aﬀer this digreſſion I muſt return to the farther 
© conſideration of your ideas of the trinity. You 
well fay*, It is the height of abſurdity to 

« affirm that we clearly perceive a contradiction 
ee between terms which we confeſſedly do not appre- 
ce hend. But then it is equally abſurd to ſay, that 

there is 0 contradiftion between them,.. becauſe 
there is a caſe in which we are unable to affirm or 
deny at all. 97 75 ws 
| * Defence, p. 67. 4 
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Again, you well fay*, © had God required theſe 
« things to be more explicitly believed, he would 
« have revealed them in a more explicit manner.” 
| therefore conclude that no faith is required in this 
doctrine of the trinity, becauſe nothing is revealed 
about it; and becauſe nothing could have been 
underſtood, if it had been revealed in the language 
that you give us. God would never have tantalized 
men with the revelation of words, to which they 
could have affixed no ideas, and then make their 
eternal ſalvation depend (according to the doctrine 
of your Athanaſian creed) upon their aſſenting to 
ſuch unmeaning ſounds. ' 


After giving us this darkneſs where we expected 
light, it is curious enough to hear you ſay , © it 
may well be queſtioned whether our ideas of 
« trintty, perſon, union, divinity of Chriſt, &c. when 
« ſtated in general terms, are not in fact full as 
e luminous and diſtinct as thoſe of perſon, ſubſtance 
« or eſſence, when applied to the Father only—a 
© ſpiritual being, without form, parts, limitation, 
cor cauſe,” For where is the difficulty of under- 
ſanding what is meant by the term perſon, ſubſtance, 
or eſſence (and you might have added Being) as 
applied to the Father; when- we only mean by any 
of theſe terms, as applied to him, the very ſame 
that we mean by them when they are applied to 
any thing elſe, viz. that in which certain properties 


* Defence, p. 71. + Addreſs, p. 9. 
| | inhere, 
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inbere, or to which they belong? And you wil not 
pretend to ſay that we have as clear an idea of this 
threefold nature of God, as we have of the ſimple 
nature of man, of a tree, or of a ſtone, the pro- 
perties of which we can diſtinctly perceive, ſo that 
we can with the greateſt certainty | ſay that they are 
poſſeſſed of them. 


Here we have only one eſſence, or ſubſtance, call 
it which you pleaſe, with properties belonging to it, 


whereas you fay*, that © theſe three diſtinctions in 


* God, be they what they will, are intimately and 


<« inſeparably united, ſo as to conſtitute one undi- 


te vided eſſence, one and the ſame being.” Each 
of theſe diſtinctions, if it be any thing at all, muſt 
have its own eſſence, or ſubſtance, and yet it is 
neceſſary that theſe three eſſences or ſubſtances, ſhould 
conſtitute no more than one eſſence, or ſubſtance. 
Do not pretend, Sir, that there are any difficulties 


in nature, of which you ſpeak F (and by the con- 


ſideration of which you hope ſo to humble our 


_ underſtandings, as that we ſhall admit of any ab- 


ſurdity you ſhall propoſe to us) comparable to 
ſuch a contradiction as this. If, to! your argu- 
ments you can even add miracles, the doctrine you 
propoſe could not be received. While a man 
retains the uſe of his ſenſes, and requires ideas in 


order to make propeſitions, it 1s not . that he 


ſhould believe it. 


* Addreſs, p. * ö + Addref, p. 32. | 
171 
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1 have ſhewn that when you ſpeak of three 
ditinfions in God conſtituting only one God, you 
give us no ideas at all, and yet require a ſolemn and 
important affirmation. I ſhall now ſhew you that, 
when you do not ſufficiently attend to this threefold 
difinftion in God, you have an idea of one God 
inconſiſtent with every thing you ſay of the three. 


You ſay“, © We are ready to allow that, in an 


abſtract ſenſe, the title of God is more emphatically 


« applied to the Father, than to the other two, 
« when he is conſidered as the fountain of the God- 


« head; and alſo that this appellation, when applied 


«to any one ſingle perſon, has not the ſame exact 
« and adequate ſignification as when we aſcribe it 
to the three perſons conjointly.” ' You alſo ſay , 
«the Father has a pre-eminence and priority of 
© order, ' office, and ' cauſality.” Now what more 
could you ſay to deſcribe the difference between 
God and a creature than to. ſay that the former is 
the cauſe of the latter? Here, Sir, are clear ideas, 
but they are utterly diſcordant with what you ſubjoin 
to the former of theſe propoſitions Þ, tha t © the idea 
« of paternity, and unori gination, gives the Father a 
1 * luperiority, or rather a. priority of order, which 
yet is by no means imcompatible either with the 
* notion of coexiſtence or perfect equality; and 
alſo to what you ſubjoin to the latter of theſe pro- 
politions$, viz. that © he is in no ſenſe ſuperior, as 


* Addreſs, p- 4. . + Addreſs, p. 15. 
1 Addreſs, p. 5. | $ Addreſs, p.'15. 
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tc to excellence, or duration.” The ideas are abſo. 
lutely coutradictory, and can never be predicated of 
the ſame things. For what can be more fo, than 
that a thing cauſed ſhould be equal to its cauſe? | 


Lou have nothing like this doctrine of the fir. 
riarity of the Father in the Athanaſian creed. There, 
all the three perſons are repreſented as being poſ- 
ſeſſed of all the properties of Godhead, which are 
diſtinctly enumerated; and it is declared that © none 
c of them is afore or after, none of them greater or 
te leſs than the other.” This creed, therefore, and 
your idea of the Father being the cauſe of the Son's 
exiſtence, can never be reconciled. On this idea of 
| yours there is one God, from whom Chrift, as. well as 
all other things, derives his being; but according 
to the Athanaſian creed, all the three perſons are 
abſolutely independent of each other, and none of 
them is either the cauſe of the other, or poſſeſſed of 


any kind of fuperiority. Whoever compoſed this 


creed, he would have diſclaimed your idea of thr 
- ſupremacy of the Father, in any ſenſe whatever. 
i 7 8 11 | 2548 14 f 1 6 
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LETTER VI. 


A Compariſon between the Doctrine of Tranſubſanti- 
ation and that of the Trinity; of the Danmatory 
Clauſe in the Athenaſian Creed, and of ſome Argu- 
ments for the Doctrine of the T 81 from "he 

Scriptures. 


REVEREND SIR, 


OU labour hard“, with your ſeven reaſons, 

but all to no papel, to ſhew that the doctrine 
of the trinity reſts on a better foundation than 
that of tranſubſtantiation. But you ſay 1, that 
had Chriſt aſſerted even this in expreſs terms 1 
« ſhould certainly have thought myſelf bound to 
© believe it, notwithſtanding all the arguments from 
te reaſon, which I now think ſo concluſive againſt 
*it.” In this you diſcover the remains of your 
former Catholic principle, of the ſubmiſſion of 
reaſon to faith. Now, of the two, the doctrine of 
tranſubtantiation is revealed in much plainer terms 
than that of the trinity. For it is ſaid, in ſome 
ſenſe or other, that the bread and wine are the body 
and blood of Chriſt; but it is no where {aid that there 
is 2 threefold diſtinction in the divine nature, in any 


* Addreſs, p. 29. + Defence, p. 74. 
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ſenſe whatever. All the real difference between the 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation and that of the trinity 
is that the former implies a phyfical impoſſibility, ſince 
no two different ſubſtances can have the ſame pro.. 
perties; and the latter a mathematical one, ſince three 
cannot be one, or one three, It is not, as I have 
ſaid, in the power of miracles to prove either; 
though it is in the power. of church authority, and 
church preferment, to make men declare their un- 
feigned aſſent to both; and if to theſe, to any other 
propoſitions whatever, 


Your natural candour ſtartles at the damnatory 
clauſe in the Athanaſian creed, and, like the biſhop 
of St. David's, you take it to be a very innocent 
thing. But your explanation is wrapped up in more 
words than his. With reſpect to the uncharitable 
clauſes,” which you ſay “, “are uſually ſet in fo 
& very unfair a light, it cannot be too ſtrongly in- 
& culcated, that whatever the church declares con- 
« cerning the terms of ſalvation relates only to the 
« goſpel covenant, and the ordinary courſe of God's 
« diſpenſations, in the line of revealed religion, 
© without pretending to exclude from the general 
© mercies of our common Father, or the benefits 
te of Chriſt's redemption, any ſuch of his creatures 
« as have not forfeited their claim to favour, by 
<« a wilful tranſgreſſion of ſuch laws as they had 
« ſufficient means to become acquainted wi 


.* Addreſs, p. 4. 
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REV. 
Tour meaning, Sir, in this language, as an apology 
for the Albani creed, is utterly impenetrable to 
me. I only know that according to this creed, if 
the language of it have any meaning, I, and all 
mankind, at leaſt all who have heard. of it (though 
this is an exception which the creed itſelf has not 
made) are to be damned everlaſtingly if we do not 
believe it, and that you, Sir, from mere good nature, 
ſeem deſirous that we may not. | CONE 
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Among the texts of ſcripture by which you prove 
the divinity of Chriſt, there are ſome which I never 
heard of before. For example, you repreſent Chriſt 
as ſaying ®, © I am the Lord of hoſts. - I am the 
« firſt and the laſt, beſides whom there 1s no other 
«God. I am the moſt high God, beſides whom 
« there is no Saviour. In piercing me they pierced 
« the Lord their God. I am the mighty God, and 
« everlaſting Father. I, by my own power, remit 
« the ſins of men. I am the character of God's 
« ſubſtance, &c. Whatever you aſk in my name, 
«1, who am God, will do it. Baptiſm without my 
* name is as little valid as without the name of the 
e Father.” &c. &c. 3 


Now that: Sir, 18 altogether your own language, 
and not that of Chriſt. It is not ſcripture, but a 
miſerable perverſion of ſcripture, and implies nothing 
leſs than contradiction and blaſphemy. For accord- 
ing to this, the Father himſelf is not God. Nay, 


4 Addreſs, p- 21, 
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if he had had no exiſtence, there would have been 
no want of him. And when you talk of the 3 
Gad, and of God incarnate dying, the 
is ſo unſcriptural, and ſo ſhocking, that I am ſtruck 
with horror, and can proceed no farther. Surely, 
fuch uncouth and unſcriptural language, which your 
unſcriptural' and irrational hypotheſis obliges you 
to make-uſe of, ſufficiently expoſes itſelf. | 


I am, &c.- 


LETTER VIII. 


The Concluſion. 
REVEREND SIR, | P49 


15. as I have ſaid, you had not ingroſſed all the 

words expreſſive of wonder and aſtoniſhment that 
the Engliſh language furniſhes, I ſhould have ap- 
plied ſome of them on cloſing, as well as on 
entering upon, this. review of your moſt extra- 
ordinary performance. That young men, who have 
not read or thought on the ſubje&, and whom their 

parents and tutors have ſufficient reaſon, of ſome 


. 
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kind or other, not to lead to read or think about 
it, ſhould fubſcribe the thirty- nine articles, or 
any thing elſe, is not ſurprizing. Nor is it much 
to be wondered at that a perſon ſhould think he has 
ſufficient reaſons, of ſome kind or other, to quit the 
church of Rome, and to become a member of the 
church of England; becauſe, in certain fituations, and 
with reſpect to certain perſons, the latter may have 
many things to recommend it, which he cannot have 
the former. But that a perſon, with a mind ſo en- 
lightened as yours is, ſhould undertake a defence of 
your conduct, and write upon the ſubject, and in ſo 
palpably weak a manner as you have done; that you 
ſhould perhaps have deliberately tranſcribed what you 
had written, and then have carefully corrected the preſs; 
ſo that the ſame thoughts and language muſt have 
paſſed in review before you ſeveral times, and yet 
that you ſhould not perceive the extreme futility of 
your reaſoning, and how much you are expoſing the 
cauſe which you would wiſh to recommend, may 
well excite wonder, 


But as the term wonder is only expreſſive of 
ignorance, I will not ſay that I wonder; but only that 
I now ſee that there is ſomething in the church of 
England, which has more power than I was aware 
of, to blind the eyes of men, in other reſpects honeſt 
and ingenuous; and to produce a degree of ſelf- 
deluſion almoſt equal to any thing . we ee in 
Bedlam. 


This conſideration makes me truly thankful to 
God, that my ſituation and circumſtances have been 
N 4 different 
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different from yours. For I am far from thinking 
that either my underſtanding, or my heart is naturally 
better than yours. But what muſt we think of 4 
Syſtem which has ſuch a power of perverting the beſt 
faculties and diſpoſitions that God has given to man! 


Let all who are happily out of the influence of this 
faſcination join in the moſt ardent prayers, and the 
moſt earneſt, but peaceable endeavours, for the 
demolition of it. Like Ulyſſes, let us feel for the 
fate of our fellow men, who are ſo dreadfully meta- 
morphoſed by it; and labour to undo the charm 
which makes them think and feel ſo differently 
from what they naturally would do. 


1 am, Reverend Sir, 
IT ?our very humble ſervant, 
J. PRIESTLEY. 
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Of the different Senſes in which a Subſcription to the 
thirty-nine Articles has been vindicated by D 
of the Church of England. 


N ingenious friend of mine having taken the 

pains to collect an account of all the ſenſes in 
which the ſubſcription of the thirty-nine articles of 
the church of England has been vindicated, and as it 
may amuſe my readers to ſee them, I ſhall ſubjoin 
them as an Appendix to theſe Letters. He has 
annexed the authorities for each; but as I hope he 
will himſelf make ſome publication on the ſubject, 
I ſhall omit them, and content myſelf with the 
bare liſt, 


The Articles have * Js 
J. In the ſenſe of the impoſers. 
Ul. In the ſenſe of the compilers. ? 


III. 
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III. In their ſtrict, obvious, and literal meaning, 
IV. In any ſenſe which the words will bear, 


conſiſtently with the * 8 nen of 
ſeripture. 


v. As articles of peace. 
VI. As true in general, and ſufficiently ſo ſor 
their intention, though not true in every particular 


a e 


VII. As fur as they ve agreeable o e won 
of God. | 


VIII. As fr as they are bude articles of 
fc, aeg oha 


. on the author of others, 


X. OA which approved doctors ofthe 
church have affixed to them. ch 


XI. As mere ng eee 


To the I may add, 


XII. That of Mr. Paley, who maintains that any 
perſon may ſubſcribe the articles who does not 
belong to any of the three claſſes of men originally 
intended to be excluded from the church by them, 

viz. Papiſts, Puritans, and Anabaptiſts. 3 


£ 
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XIII. I have heard another ſenſe of ſubſcription 
maintained 1n converſation by two eminent Divines 
of the church of England, ' viz. that any perſon may 
ſubſcribe the articles of the church whoſe faith is 
that of the members of the church, though it 
ſhould be different from that which is expreſſed in 
the articles. N. B. They were both Arians on the 
principle of Dr. Clark, and. ſuppoſed that to be 
the faith of the generality of the clergy. 


XIV. Laſtly, Ii 
letter from Oxford, that many perſons think them- 
ſelves juſtified in ſubſcribing the thirty-nine articles 
of the church of England, though they do not 
believe them, becauſe it is well known to thoſe who 
receive their fubſcriptions, that they do not, and 
therefore they ſay they deceive no body. 


I do not in this place make any remarks on this, 
or any other of the articles above-mentioned. 
Many, and painful ones, muſt occur to * | 
of honour and refleCtion. TP) 


I ſhall conclude with obſerving that, if TO 
tion to the thirty-nine articles be conſidered as a 
thing of any conſequence, the heads of the church, 
or the legiſlature, ſhould declare in what ſenſe it is 
to be underſtood. For it is evident that, according 


to ſome of the above-mentioned ſenſes, it amounts 


to no ſubſcription at all. It has even been main- 
tained in print, that what a clergyman ſays in the 
deſk is not to be conſidered as his own words, but 


only thoſe of the legiſlature, of which he is the 
 - mouth, 
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mouth, and which he is paid for pronouncing; and 
that he is at liberty to preach the very reverſe of 
the doctrine of the Common Prayer-book in the 
pulpit. But if ſubſcription be of no 1ſe, it certainly 
ought” not to be required; as it only excludes 
{ſcrupulous and conſcientious men. If the church 
have any regard for the purity of its faith, ſomething 
wilt be done in' this wy ſerious buſineſs. | 


Had A our biſhops dude the revolution been as 
intelligent and conſcientious as the excellent Biſhop 
Burnet, this grievance of ſu/cription to articles of 
faith would not have remained unredrefſed. What 
he ſays on the ſubject in the Concluſion of his. Hiſtory 
is ſo much to my purpoſe, that I ſhall nen che 
whole d meal 


The requiring  fbſcriptions to the Amp 
« articles is a great impoſition. I believe them all 
«myſelf; but as thoſe about original fin and pre- 
<« deſtination might be expreſſed more unexcep- 
c tionably, ſo I think it is a better way to let ſuch 
matters continue to be till the ſtandard of doc- 
« trine, with ſome few corrections, and to cenſure 
« thoſe who teach any contrary tenets; than to 
« oblige all that ſerve in the church to ſubſcribe 
« them. The greater part ſubſcribe without ever 
2 examining them; and others do it becauſe they 
«muſt do it, though they can hardly fatisfy their 
- * conſciences about ſome things in them. Churches 
« and ſocieties are much better ſecured by /aws, 
e than by ſubſcriptions. It is a more reaſonable, as 
well as a more eaſy method of government.“ 


r 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


FJAVING had ASP in 3 courſe of theſe 
Letters, to recommend Mr. Clarke's Tradis in 
Defence of the Divine Unity, including his Remarks 
on Mr. Hawkins's Letter to me, I cannot conclude 
without mentioning two other publications, with 
which I wiſh to bring my readers acquainted, viz. 
A Letter to the Rev. Dr. White, containing Remarks 
on certain Paſſages in the Notes ſubjoined to his Bamp- - 
ton Lectures, by Philalethes, and Mr. Capel Laßt. 
Obſervations on the firſt Part of Dr. Knowles's Teſti- 
monies from the Writers of the four joſe Centuries. 


N that Mr. Lofft will finiſh ad 
begun, and continue his attention to a very im- 
portant, and too much neglected, branch of learn- 


ing. 
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„T. Hiſtory and preſent State of BleSricity, with original Ex- 
periments, illuſtrated with Copper- plates, 4 Te, cor- 
rected and enlarged, 4to. 11. 18. x 

2. A Familiar Intraductiom to te On of klum. $th Edition, 
$vo. 28. 6d. 
* . meinfpncitlly umd 
the Mind. To which is added, An Eſſay on a Courſe of Liberal 
Education for Civil and Active Life, 2d Edition, 35. 64. in boards. 


4. A Courſe of Lefures o on Oratory and (Criticiſm, ato « 108, * - 
| boards, 148. bound. | 

5. An Eſſay on the firſt Principles of Government, ak on the Na- 
ture of Political, Civil, and Religious Liberty, 2d Edition, much 
enlarged, 4s. in boards, 5s. bound. In this Edition are introduced the 
Remarks on Church Authority, in Anſwer to Dr. Balguy, formerly 
publiſhed ſeparately. VI 

6 An Examination of Dr. Reid's Inquiry into the Human Mind, on 
the Principles of Common Senſe, Dr. Beattie's Eſſay on the Nature 
and Immutability of Truth, and Dr. Ofwald's Appeal to Common 
Senſe, in Behalf of Religion, 2d Edition, 58. boards, 6s. bound. 


7. Diſquifttions relating to Matter and Spirit. To which is added, 


the Hitory of the Philolopical Doin covering the Orign of ti 
Soul, 
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Soul, and the Nature of Matter; with its Influence on Chriſtianity, 
eſpecially with reſpe& to the Doctrine of the Pre- exiſtence of Chriſt. 
Alſo the Doctrine of Philoſophical Neceſſity illuſtrated, the ad Edition 
enlarged and improved, with Remarks on thoſe who have controverted 
the Principles of them, 2 vols. 88. 6d. in boards, 108. bound. 


3. A Free Diſcuſſion of the Doct᷑rines of Materialiſm and Philoſophical 
Neceſity, in a Correſpondence between Dr. Price and Dr. Prieflley. 
To which are added by, Dr. Priefiley, an Introdudion, explaining the 
Nature of the Controverſy, and Letters to ſeveral Writers who have 
animadverted on his Diſquiſitions relating to Matter and Spirit, or his 
Treatiſe on Neceſſity, 8vo. 6s, ſewed, 78. bound. 

9. Letters to a Philoſophical Unbeliever, Part I. Containing an 
Examination of the principal Objections to the Doctrines of Natural 
Religion, and eſpecially thoſe contained in the Writings of Mr. Hume, 
35. ſewed. 


10, Additional Letters to a Philoſophical Unbeliever in Anſwer to 
Mr. William Hammon, 18. 6d. 


11. Letters to a Philoſophical Unbeliover, Part II. Containing a 
State of the Evidence of Revealed Religion, with Animadverſions on the 
two laſt Chapters of the firſt Volume of Mr. Gibbon Hiſtory of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 38. | 

N. B. The two preceding Parts, bound together, 78. 6d. 

12. Inflitutes of Natural and Revealed Religion,, in two Volumes, 
8yo. 2d Edition, 108. 6d. in boards, 128. bound. 

N. B. The third Part of this Work, containing the Doctrines of 
Revelation, may be had alone, 25. 6d. ſewved. 

13. An Hiſtory of the Corruptions of Chriſtianity, with a general 
Concluſion, in two Parts. Part I. Containing Conſiderations addreſſed 
to Unbelievers, and eſpecially to Mr. Gibbon. Part II. Containing 
Conſiderations addreſſed to the Advocates for the preſent Eſtabliſhment, 
and eſpecially to Biſhop Hurd, 2 vols. 8vo, 128. in boards, 145. 
bound, Or, bound uniformly with the three fallowing Pefences of it, 
in 3 vols. xl. 108. 


14. A Reply to the Asen en d Wen off the:Ger- 
ruptions of Chriflianity, in the Monthly Review for June, 17833 with 
Obſervations relating to the Doctrine of the Prumitive Church, con- 
cerning the Perſon of Chrif, 8vo. 18. | 


15. Remarks on the Monthly Review of the Letters to Dr. Horſley; 
in which the Rev. Mr. Samuel Badcack, the Writer of that Review, 
is called upon to defend what he has advanced in it, 6d. 
6, Letters 
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16. Letters to Dr. Horfley, Archdeacon of St. Albans, in the 1 
Parts, containing farther Evidence that the Primitive Chriſtian Churcy # 
was Unitarian, 75s. 6d. 1 

N. B. Theſe laſt three Articles together in boards, 9s. or 10s. bun 

17. An Hiſtory of Early Opinions concerning Feſus Chrift, compiled ® 
from Original Writers; proving that the Chriſtian Church was at 
firſt Unitarian, 4 vols. 8vo. 11. 48. in boards, 11, 88. bound. 

18. Letters to the Jews; inviting them to an amicable Diſcuſſion 
of the Evidence of Chriſtianity, in two Parts, 2s. k J 
19. Defences of Unitarianiſm for the Year 1786; containing Letters | 
to Dr. Horne, Dean of Canterbury; to the Young Men who are in a * 
Courſe of Education for the Chriſtian Miniſtry, at the Univerſities of 
Oxford and Cambridge; to Dr. Price; and to Mr. Parkhurſt; on 
the Subje& of the Perſon of Chriſt, ſecond Edition, 3s. 

20. Defences of Unitarianiſm for the Year 1787; containing Let. 
ters to the Rev. Dr. Geddes, to the Rev. Dr. Price, Part II. and to 
the Candidates for Orders in the two Univerſities, Part II. Relating 
to Mr. Howes's Appendix to his fourth Volume of Obſervations on 
Books, a Letter by an Under- Graduate of Oxford, Dr. Croft's Bamp- 
ton Lectures, and ſeveral other Publications, 25. 6d. g 
21. An Hiftory of the Chriſtian Church from the earlieſt Period to 

the fall of the Roman Empire, 2 vols, 8vO. 14s. 

22. A Letter to the Right Honourable William Pitt, Firſt Lord of 
the Treaſury, and Chancellor of the Exchequer; on the Subject of 
Toleration and Church Eſtabliſbments; occaſioned by his Speech againſt 
the Repeal of the Teft and Corporation Acts, on Wedneſday the 21ſt * 
of March, 1787, the ſecond Edition, 18. | | 

23. A Sermon preached before the Congregations of the Oli and 
New Meetings, at Birmingham, November 5, 1789, recommendin 
the Conduct to be obſerved by Diſſenters in order to procure the R 
of the Corporation and Teſt Acts, 6d. 14 | 


Aid publiſbed under the Direction of Dr. PrR1ESTLEY, 
THE THEOLOGICAL REPOSITORY, 
Conſiſting of Original Eſſays, Hints, Queries, &c. calculated to pro- 

mote Religious Knowledge, in ſix Volumes, 8yo, Price 11. 168. 
in boards, or 21. 2s. bound. Among other Articles too many to 
be enumerated in an Adyertiſernent, theſe ſix Volumes will be found 
to contain ſuch original and truly valuable Obſervations on the Doc- 
trine of Atonement, the Pre-exiftence of Chriſt, and the Inſpiration 
of the Scriptures, more eſpecially reſpecting the Harmony of the 
Ewangelifts, and the Reaſoning of the Apofile Paul, as cannot fail to 
recommend them to thoſe Perſons who wiſh to make a truly free 
Inquiry into theſe important Subjects. 
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